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king Things Over — 


Missionary Patterns and Pro 


Asia and Africa are awake. In foreign missions as in foreign affairs, these 
are the continents under conversation. A century ago the customs and cultures 
of their peoples fascinated an aggressive and confident western civilization. 
Today they always perplex us, and frequently vex us. The perplexity and the 
vexation arise because neither Asia nor Africa is moving in the anticipated 
direction. 


That much can be said with equal application to both areas. But in matters 
missionary the similarity stops abruptly when concrete problems are discussed. 
Putting it in the broadest terms, Asia presents missionary patterns out of which 
some lessons might be learned; Africa presents missionary prospects to which 
some well-learned lessons need to be applied. Asian nationalities have sprung 
up, fully formed by renascent cultures and religions which originated before 
the dawning of Christian history. Asian churches are foreign for their western 
dress, and to the extent that they have become genuinely Asian they have 
changed into Asian clothes. African nationalities are in their infancy on the 
whole; the older of them are just beginning to suffer the pains of growth and 
experience. African cultures are amorphous, waiting to be shaped by the 
encounter between present aspirations and events yet to come. African churches 
have been foreign but not oppressively so—they are becoming African not by 
virtue of a powerful cultural pattern but by virtue of the prospects of a vigorous 
cultural future. 


To portray the double missionary perplexity of our moment in history—that 
of the patterns of missionary work in Asia which call either for perpetuation 
or abandonment, that of the prospects of missionary work in Africa which 
demand the versatility and humility of an unpredictable tomorrow—is the attempt 
of this number of the Overseas Mission Review, 


Three articles are by missionary workers in Africa, two of them Africans. 
The other is an Englishman, Fr. Frederick T. Sillett, rector of the Anglican 
Church in Luanshya, one of the five towns in the Copperbelt of Northern 
Rhodesia. Widely experienced in international affairs through work for United 
States and United Nations agencies immediately after World War II, he has 
been a priest since 1955 and went out to Northern Rhodesia two and one-half 
years ago. He writes the lead article on “The Cross in Central Africa.” 


The Reverend Edmund Ilogu, a native of Eastern Nigeria, served in the 
ministry in Nigeria for eight years before coming to the United States for 
graduate study. His article begins on page 11. The evaluation of the Christian 
mission in the coming days in Ghana (page 18) is by an African also, who is 
a parish priest in that young nation; it appears here anonymously for good 
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reasons. His name will be supplied to readers who have equally good teasons 
for knowing it. 


OMS Executive Secretary Theodore Eastman tells of growing contacts 


e 
} 


» 
si 


between members of the Episcopal Church and the Christian mission to Africa 


in his regular report (page. 25). 


4! 


Revealing the patterns within which the Asian mission must make its way are 


four more articles, plus a brief piece of news from Japan. Richard L. Rising, 
dean of the Episcopal Cathedral in Manila and member of our editorial board, 
sets the tone for reflection on Asian missions in “Groping for New Answers 

(page 7). Some very specific groping for new answers, at the very basic level 


of finding the right words with which to speak the Christian message in Japan, — 
is done by Professor Enkichi Kan of St. Paul’s University in Tokyo, one of the — 


leading philosophers and theologians of Japan, in ‘Christian Communication 
in Japan” (page 15). 

The deep involvement of the Philippine Episcopal Church in the life and 
work of the Philippine Independent Church has for the past decade set the 
pattern of Episcopalian missionary work in the Philippines. The statesmanlike 
work of Bishop Norman Binsted in bringing the two churches into a rich 
common life is narrated by the Reverend J. B. Holt, at present a visiting 
instructor in missions at the Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist 
University. The implications of the joint endeavors of these two churches set 
forth in ‘Philippine Episcopal and Independent Churches” (page 33) command 
special attention for the fact that they are spelled out by a wise and sensitive 
missionary who is a member of neither. For the past 10 years the Rev. Mr. Holt 
has been pastor of Knox Memorial Methodist Church in Manila—a congregation 


of more than 3,000 members for whom services are held in four languages 
each Sunday. 


The Reverend W. Roland Foster, a member of the faculty of the theological 


seminary of the Episcopal Church in the Philippines, where the clergy of the © 


Philippine Independent Church are trained, tells the story of that seminary 
(page 28). This article continues a sporadic series on Episcopal theological 
education overseas; previous surveys of that endeavor in Latin America were 


reported by Bishop A. Ervine Swift (Whitsunday 1957), Theodore Hall — 


Partrick (Epiphany 1958) and Milton R. LeRoy (Whitsunday 1958). 


Prayer, confession, reading and bits of news round out the offerings of — 


this issue. 


Patterns and prospects in Asia and Africa are only touched upon here. The 
daily press is full of fundamentally the same discussion. If Episcopalians are 
to be faithful stwards of the missionary work they have undertaken in Latin 
America, they need to know what can be learned from the missionary experience 
in Asia. Perhaps even more than that they need to engage themselves in the 
present challenge of missionary work in Africa. Maybe a few hours with this 
magazine can make a beginning. 

The patterns of the Review itself, it may be trusted, pale before its prospects 
under the hand of a new editor, the Reverend George F. Tittmann, whose 
appointment is announced on page 43. 

— WILLIAM A. CLEBSCH 
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An Eschatological Statement — 


The Cross in Central Africa 


FETs SILLErr 
Missionary to Northern Rhodesia 


After two years as rector of the An- 
glican Church in Luanshya, a town in 
the Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia, 
I have been asking myself whether J 
had reached any fundamental convic- 
tion about the church’s situation in 
Central Africa which I could pass on 
to my brethren in America. Even with 
such limited experience, it would be 
possible to make comments and criti- 
cisms on matters of pastoral techniques 
Of missionary strategy; but these might 
only be valid for a very limited area 
of the church’s work here—and would 
in any case come with more conviction 
and cogency from someone with much 
longer and wider experience of work 
in this part of the Mission field than 
myself. 

I have come to see that there is only 
one fundamental aspect of the church’s 
life and calling in Central Africa which 
is in need of restatement and empha- 
sis in these times; and that is the 
eschatological aspect. This conviction 
has been growing ever since I arrived 
here; it was brought into focus as a 
result of my participation in the recent 
study on the Copperbelt of the church’s 
responsibility in areas of rapid social 
change carried out under the auspices 
of the World Council of Churches. 

As Chairman of one of the multi- 
racial study groups, I had prayed and 
worked with a small group of Euro- 
pean and African Christians over a 
period of four months during the 
study, at the conclusion of which I 
was asked to prepare a paper on ‘Man 
and Community on the Copperbelt in 
Eschatological Perspective.” The pre- 
paration of this paper consolidated 


many impressions and partial insights 
gained over the past two years as they 
had been confirmed or corrected 
through the more intensive encounters 
within the study group. That which 
follows is the substance of the paper. 
It may in sum constitute little more 
than a theological truism, well-known 
and accepted as valid everywhere in a 
world under judgment. It is offered 
in humility by one who is new both to 
Africa and to the ministry, in the hope 
that it may be used in accordance with 
the will of God. 

We are all familiar by this time 
with Salvador Dali’s painting of the 
Crucifixion, which presents our Lord 
hanging, as it were, between heaven 
and earth—Christ, the new and abid- 
ing ladder by which man may travel to 
God and by which God goes to His 
meeting with man. This represents 
clearly the fact of what we may call 
the eschatological tension to which 
Christians and the church have been 
subjected since our Lord’s day—the fact 
that we, by our adoption in Christ, 
are suspended between heaven and 
earth, citizens of two kingdoms but not 
permanently resident nor fully at hame 
in either, living in time but conscious 
to some degree of eternity, wanderers 
in the middle mist between the now of 
mortality and the then of final union 
with God. 

“I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me,” said our Lord. This 
lifting up involved the cross; and it 
involves it, too, for His mystical body, 
the church. The processes of judgment 
were all focused and concentrated upon 
Him; He accepted their working, 
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though innocent of responsibility for 
the sin which had caused them; He 
offered them in faith and love, trans- 
muting them into willing sacrifice. And 
this that He did upon Calvary, the 
church on earth has been called to 
share in ever since, in order that the 
love of God might continue to be 
shown forth, in order that His redemp- 
tive work might be carried on. For the 
essence of redemption is the conver- 
sion, through faith, of judgement in- 
to sacrifice. Only so can God’s love and 
power be truly shown; only so can 
Christ's Kingdom, which is not of 
this world, be properly proclaimed; 
only so can the light of eternity shine 
out against the garish neon of con- 
temporary life. 

The church hangs, then, on the 
Cross—or should. She suffers in and 
through her members the effects of 
judgement and offers them, with such 
innocence and faith of which she is 
capable, in loving sacrifice for all men. 
The church hangs on the Cross, held 
tautly in the extremes of its earth-root- 
ed foot and its heaven-rearing head. 
The world and the flesh pull down and 
God pulls up; and the nails which 
hold the church on the Cross are the 
nails of judgement! 

The nails are the nails of judge- 
ment. And here on the Copperbelt, 
(and in Central Africa as a whole), 
the three nails are those of racial dis- 
harmony, of the disunity of the church, 
and of materialism. It is my convic- 
tion—and one which I believe is justi- 
fied both by the facts as well as by the 
eschatology of the Gospels—that these 
nails, driven in deeply as they are by 
the despitefulness of the devil and the 
weakness of man, MAY NOT BE 
PULLED OUT! Evil is too deep-rooted 
and too active here in Africa for legis- 
lation, or administrative action, or 
pastoral techniques to purge it or to 
destroy it; though of course the church 


is right to do all that it can in these — 
areas of endeavour. 4 

Prior sin brings present judgement; 
and though we may try, and pray, to 
escape these same sins in the present, 
we may not escape the judgement. 
The cup of evil and bitterness is filling 
up, and is being offered to us; and 
drink it we must, and be baptized with 
the baptism with which our Lord was — 
baptized, if we are to be faithful to 
our calling, and if the light which ~ 
shines from the Cross is to beat upon 
the eyes of those whom we are called, 
here in Central Africa, to serve. 

Let us consider, briefly, these three 
nails. 
First, the nail of racial disharmony, 
of suspicion, fear, hatred of the man 
of one color for the man of the other. 
A mighty spike this, made of the hard 
black iron of nationalism, forged of 
the desire for the comfort and assur- 
ance of being enclosed in what is and 
always has been familiar, one’s own 
color, one’s own traditions, one’s own 
ethnic flesh and blood. We preach and 
protest against this in all its manifes- 
tations, but it cannot, it will not, be 
eliminated by legislation or by action 
at the more superficial levels of exis- 
tence. It can only be purged by sacri- 

fice and sanctified by suffering. 

Both European and African hold 
back, afraid to sever the umbilical 
cords holding them to their own 
people, their own institutions, their 
own history. The church suffers al- 
ready in the uneasy consciences of 
many European Christians and in the 
sorrowful disillusionment of many 
Africans; but out of this suffering, by 
the grace of God, comes a call to both 
European and African to go out like 
Abraham from their own people into 
the strange and frightening land of 
common work and witness and life. 
This call has been accepted by very 
few at present—for it involves the 
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sacrifice of most that, up to the pre- 
sent, they have held most dear. It may 
be that, where a few go, more may 
follow; but this nail in the body of 
Christ here will not be pulled out by 
any human hands; only the final Res- 
urrection in the last day will vindicate 
the Truth in race relations, as in all 
other fields of man’s relationships, and 
spread it before the wondering eyes 
of all men—though in the meantime a 
scattered few, having known the fel- 
lowship of Christ’s sufferings on this 
account, will be experiencing in joy 
and unity the power of His Resurrect- 
ed Life already. 

The situation regarding race rela- 
tions here in Central Africa is beyond 
the stage when it could be corrected 
by external action of a legislative or 
organizational nature, whether by the 
state or by the church. The church has 
been faithful to her Master, on the 
whole, and followed His example in 
preaching and teaching fellowship and 
forgiveness just as, so long ago, He 
preached and taught it in Palestine. 
But there came a time for Him when 
the powers of evil massed to over- 
throw Him finally, and the conclusive 
battle was joined on the Cross. Here 
in Africa the time is coming—in my 
opinion, within the next ten years— 
when the powers of evil will threaten 
to overwhelm the church and all that 
she stands for. Her path must continue 
to be that of her Master; for how 
should the body be separated from the 
head ? 

Then, the nail of disunity, a nail, 
we may say, through the right hand 
of the mystical body, for the right hand 
is traditionally that with which bless- 
ings are given. Never in my life have 
I been as acutely and (I hope) as 
penitently conscious of the sin of the 
church’s disunity as during my ministry 
here. Of course, as an Anglican, the 
situation may come for me more sharp- 


ly into focus because out here we are 
on the same missionary footing as any 
other part of the church, which is a 
much healthier and more realistic con- — 
dition for us pastorally than that in 
England under the establishment. 

Among Europeans, drawn closely 
together as they often are here by 
economic or social or political circum- 
stance, one senses a growing, if un- 
instructed, irritation — even a disa- 
pointment — at our inability to bear 
visible witness to our common allegi- 
ance to the one God and Father of us 
all whom all the parts of the church 
profess to worship and to serve. 
Among Africans, the cancerous pro- 
liferation of so many minor sects and 
local prophets is commentary enough. 
While these splinter groups are mostly 
split off from the non-conformist and 
fundamentalist congregations, and 
therefore partly at least due to the 
vague doctrine of what constitutes the 
visible church which they will have 
absorbed, and while they are also to 
some extent a revolt against what is 
considered a ‘‘European” church, this 
situation is in great measure due to 
the impact on the African mind of 
the church’s obvious disunity—a dis- 
unity often expressed and accepted 
with near complacency as a fact of life 
by the European Christian rather than, 
with penitence, as a participation in 
a great sin. 

But here again, it seems, as in the 
case of racial disharmony, the nail can- 
not be pulled out but must be suffered. 
We might hope, wistfully, that a great 
movement of the Holy Spirit might 
sweep most of us into organic unity 
such as that in process of being 
achieved in the Church of South In- 
dia; but this seems at present unlikely; 
and in any case our separation from our 
brethren in the Roman Catholic 
Church would continue. Of course, we 
must be ever alert for any opportunity 
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of bearing common witness; to para- 
phrase William Temple, we are not 
called to create our unity in Christ 
Jesus, but to exhibit it. And though in 
our condition here we must constantly 
seek ways of exhibiting this unity 
wherever and however we may, we 
must also share the desolation and 
loneliness of our separation and accept 
it as judgement but offer it as sacri- 
fice. Who knows what deeper 
penitence and truer love may not be 
given by Almighty God as a blessing 
on this sacrifice ? 

Finally, the third nail, the nail of 
_ materialism, the idolatrous worship of 
the golden calf of things, the descent 
into the darkness of self-adoration. The 
church was soon followed into Africa 
by trade, and then by industry. The 
world’s growing hunger for copper and 
other metals has brought wealth to the 
Copperbelt and the Federation of Cen- 
tral Africa. The great employers on 
the Copperbelt have cared greatly for 
the material welfare of their employ- 
ees, both European and African, and 
have supported the church with ma- 
terial help of many kinds. But the 
Copperbelt is no place for the spiritual 
pygmy. High standards of material life, 
made possible by the high rewards for 
labor and the unlimited supply of 
cheap domestic labor provided by the 
African, have been for many Euro- 
peans a great occasion of falling. With 
no sense of real identification with his 
environment, no real feeling of be- 
longing, little understanding or ac- 
ceptance of the missionaty vocation 
which is inescapably his, the European 
has lost much contact with the realities 
of life. The high incidence of neuro- 
sis — particularly among women — the 
heavy expenditures on alcohol, the ap- 
palling credit involvements, all these 
are the outworkings of judgement on 
those who have tried to run their lives 
as though man did live by bread alone. 


And because the European has failed 
to accept the responsibilities of his 
missionary vocation to the African, the 
African has copied, and made his, the 
manifestations of this failure. 

But we may not stand daintily off 
from all this and fold pious hands and 
say, “You see, if only you would fol- 
low the way of Christ.” For these are 
the people whom the church is called 
to serve and the church has always 
been here with the European. The fail- 
ure of the community is the failure of 
the church; and the church stands, with 
the community, under the same con- 
demnation. 

Here, painted with the broadest of 
brush strokes, is the situation as it ap- 
pears in its eschatological perspective. 
Here is a land in which the powers of 
evil have much play, a land in which 
Christ in His body the church hangs 
suffering, crucified, held by the nails 
of racial disharmony, of disunity with- 
in the body, of materialism. The pro- 
cesses of judgement are everywhere at 
work through the whole fabric of life 
here, among Europeans and Africans 
alike. And, while the church must still 
teach and pray and exhort in her day- 
to-day life, she must accept her share 
in the judgement and offer it up in 
loving sacrifice. 

Does this sound like defeatist talk, 
as though all were lost, as though there 
were no use fighting evil, or teaching, 
or working the works of God? It is 
not so intended; it would be sinful 
to be pessimistic, but foolish and faith- 
less not to be realistic. 

No doubt the disciples wondered 
why our Lord did not summon the 
legions of angels to prevent His arrest; 
and no doubt Pilate wondered greatly 
why He offered so few words in His 
own defense. The reason was that our 
Lord knew that His hour was come, 
the &airos, the appointed time, God’s 
time, when the powers of evil were 
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to be met and finally defeated by the 


omnipotence of love. It is my belief 


that the time is coming for the church 


in Central Africa to stand and to suffer 


for the Truth and for man’s failure | 


- to acknowledge it and to live it out. 
- It will be the hour for us to be the 
_ church, the suffering body of Christ, 


not a kind of conglomeration of the 
Industrial Welfare Society, the United 
Nations Good Offices Committee and 
Moral Rearmament. 

God’s Word has been spoken, is 
being spoken still, and will by His 


~ grace continue to be spoken, to Central 


Africa, but the tides of hatred and re- 
action, of self-interest and greed are 
running faster and deeper. We must 


direct man’s eyes ever more and more 


upward and away from themselves, 
and we can only do this if Christ 


crucified is lifted up among them; and 
Christ crucified can only be lifted up 
among them in the person of His 
church. ee 
We must be willing—nay, we must 
expect — to be stretched out in His 
name, to be nailed by the effects of 
racial intolerance, of the disunity of 
the Church, of the worship of the 
world’s false idols. The Christian ideal 
of the multi-racial state can only come 
through a great purging of evil. It is 
our vocation — and our privilege — to 
share in this suffering and to offer it 
in faith to be purified and completed 
in and through the one true pure 
immortal sacrifice. By His grace and 
power, we shall not fail; but the pray- 
ers (and, if it were possible, the 
presence) of our brethren are much 
needed to help in our sustaining. 


Todays Missionary Task — 


Groping for New Answers 


RICHARD L. RISING 
Dean, Cathedral of St. Mary and St. John, Manila 


As I write of the missionary work 
of the Episcopal Church at Bontoc, 
Mountain Province, Philippines, in 
which I have been engaged for several 
years past, I write of the entire Chris- 
tian world mission today. It is one mis- 
sion to all places; seen in one small 
place the entire, one mission is exem- 
plified. To keep all the individual ex- 
amples in proper perspective one must 
take a look at the big picture. To keep 
the big picture in sharp focus one must 
look at the individual examples. It is 
the same mission yesterday and today; 
understanding of its problems today 
Ag at least a brief look at yester- 

ay. 


Modern foreign missions in the 
Anglican Communion and most other 
denominations started only about two 
centuries ago, and did not really get 
under way until the 19th century. By 
then we can find dedicated people go- 
ing all over the world as it became 
possible to reach the remote areas in 
Asia and Africa. They all shared a 
feeling of the unique role that the 
white man had in bringing the bless- 
ings of Christianity to those who did 
not know Christ. This was the “white 
man’s burden.” They set to work to 
establish churches; they met poverty 
and backwardness by providing food, 
clothing, medical care and education 
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wherever they could. Gradually, they 
drew people into the life of the 
Church to share with the white man 
the joy of the Christian faith as the 
white man had received it. After a 
while, little stone churches could be 
found among the Igorots of the Phil- 
ippines just as among New England- 
ers, Africans, Chinese and Indians, 
Americans, Britishers and Germans. 
The missionaries began to sense how 
universal the church really was when 
they could see all over the world the 
same familiar pattern — the church 
buildings, the forms of worship, even 
organizations like the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary and the Altar Guild. It all looked 
wonderful. 

Something went wrong. Today 
we are beginning to discover that. The 
churches have begun to find enemies, 
and the strange feature is that some 
of the things that looked most won- 
derful were the things that the enemies 
began to attack first. People began writ- 
ing and saying that Christianity was 
dangerous, that Christians were really 
traitors. Most of these enemies were 
non-Christians; but not infrequently 
the Christians themselves began to 
look back to the religions they left 
behind, and to lapse into the old ways. 
In part, the missionaries were too eager 
to baptize people without adequate 
training. In All Saints’ Mission, Bon- 
toc, we had over 6000 people on our 
baptismal rolls, and we had no idea 
where more than half of them were. 
But there were other reasons, too, be- 
cause in some countries even the good 
Christians were lapsing, and worse 
than that, they were becoming the most 
outspoken enemies. 

What went wrong? 

In the first place, we had assumed 
that western. civilization, because it is 
the highest pattern of living ever de- 
vised by man, was the goal that every 
one would want to reach and eventual- 


ly would reach, as soon as people were 
educated and industrialized. The same 
thing applied to the pattern of the 
church’s life. What was best for us 
must be best for everyone. If we have 
the altar at one end, then that’s where 
it belongs; if Christ Church has a 
Chancel Guild, then Bontoc ought to 
have one also (though we might call 
it an Altar Guild). Today we are be- 
ginning to realize that this may not be 
the case at all. The more advanced a 
nation becomes, the more proud and 
conscious it becomes of the things it 
can call its own. In politics, such pride 
can lead to revolution. In religion, it 
can lead to empty pews, or even wotse, 
to the church being branded a foreign 
intruder. When the Mau-mau were on 
the warpath in Kenya, some of their 
favorite targets were African Chris- 
tians, who suffered terrible mutilation 
when they were caught. Why? Because 
in the eyes of the Mau-mau, these 
people were traitors to the African 
cause. They had sold out to a foreign 
religion. The church had failed to be- 
come part of Africa; it was something 
foreign. The western patterns we 
thought were right for Africans were 
rejected simply because they were not 
African. 

In the second place, we went wrong 
in thinking that a tribe or nation which 
had been mothered and nurtured to 
adulthood by the western nations 
would at least remain on speaking 
terms with its foster parents when it 
grew up. This has hardly worked out, 
as we can see in Indonesia, Burma, 
Indo-China, and other places. Even in 
the Philippines, as pro-western a na- 
tion as there is in Asia, there is a 
latent anti-Americanism brewing today. 
In western eyes, national juvenile de- 
linquency among adolescent nations is 
a good deal more widespread that it 
is among individuals on the streets of 
New York City. The church has had 
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a price to pay. When church head- 
quarters are in New York or Canter- 
bury, or even in Rome, it is not sur- 

prising that the average Asian or Af- 
_ fican identifies church leadership with 
western political leadership. Our last 
ambassador to China before the Com- 
munist victory was Mr. Leighton 
Stuart, a man who had spent his life 
in China as a missionary and who 
knew China well. But what do you say 
to a Chinese Communist when he pro- 
claims that the church is a tool of 
western imperialism and then backs 
_ it up by demonstrating that mission- 
aries and ambassadors are interchange- 
able ? 

In the third place, we went wrong 
in assuming that the great non-Chris- 
tian religions had lost their vitality and 
would break down before the over- 
powering attractiveness and loveliness 
of Christianity. Today, we are faced 
with a resurgence of them on all sides, 
and even more, with a nationalistic re- 
ligious appeal which puts Christianity 
in a difficult position. The Arab world 
is on fire today with a drive for some 
kind of independent nationhood, and 
the only binding forces it can appeal 
to are the religion of Mohammad and 
anti-colonialism. Pakistan is officially 
an Islamic state. Hindu nationalism 
is even today trying to lobby for laws 
that would exclude missionaries and 
their money from India. Even in Af- 
rica and in the Mountain Province of 
the Philippines, primitive paganism 1s 
being proclaimed by some as the true 
religion of the people. Christianity, 
they say, is the religion of the white 
man: “we got rid of his political 
power; now let’s get rid of his re- 
ligion.” 

These are serious problems. Theo- 
logically, they challenge the claim that 
Christ died for a/] men and that He 
commands us to go to all nations. 
- Practically, they raise the possibility 


that in large areas of the world the day 
may come when a missionary is not 
even allowed into the country. 

Nothing is gained by trying to fix 
blame for mistakes made. Missionaries 
are creatures of their time like any 
other mortal, and where mistakes were 
made, they were paralleled by mis- 
sionaries and politicians alike. But the 
time has come when we must learn 
and learn fast from those mistakes. 
Time is not on our side. 


What can be done? Several things 
come to mind as being of top-flight 
importance. 

First, the church wherever it 1s 
must learn better how to understand 
and to have some sympathy with the 
national political and cultural aspira- 
tions of its people. It must become 
part of the people in a way that by 
and large it has not succeeded in doing 
up to now. This proposal leaves a lot 
of questions unanswered, such as how 
an American missionary can share in 
the life of a nation which is on bad 
terms with the United States. But 
ways and means must be found. Over 
the last several decades there has been 
constant agitation in all the colonial 
areas for independence and the end of 
colonial rule. The western-led mission 
churches by and large have had little 
or no part in this agitation, and it is 
not surprising that the people did not 
feel the churches were really theirs. 
The pattern has been repeated in many 
countries, and sometimes the conse- 
quences have been serious. If the 
church is to have any influence at all 
in national life, if it is to be a church 
of the people, then it must show that 
it is sympathetic to the national hopes 
that mean so much to the people, and 
that it shares in their national life. 


Secondly, we must move faster to 
strengthen and develop local leadership 
in our mission churches, both clergy 
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and laity. We in the Philippines re- 
joice that last year at General Conven- 
tion, our first Filipino bishop was 
elected. The ultimate goal, we say, of 
all missionaries is to work themselves 
out of a job by preparing local people 
to take over, but I confess that we 
often tend to pay only lip-service to 
this doctrine. A church led by foreign- 
ers is never going to become complete- 
ly part of the life of any group of 
people; they can guide it towards its 
goal, but the people themselves must 
do the job. 


Thirdly, we must re-examine and 
update a lot of our thinking and many 
of our policies, even our canon law, to 
permit more effective methods in our 
mission task. We are still operating 
the Episcopal Church’s foreign mis- 
sions under canons largely designed to 
send Jackson Kemper to Missouri and 
Indiana in the 1830's. It is significant 
and cause for concern that since we 
began our foreign mission work over 
one hundred years ago, we have suc- 
ceeded in raising only two foreign 
churches, in Japan and China, to the 
status of full self-government, and in 
both cases, external factors tended to 
force our hand. 


Fourthly, we must do far more than 
we are doing now to recruit, train 
and support the ablest men and women 
we can find to send to the foreign 
field. Foreign missionaries have the 
reputation of being strictly from the 
bottom of the ecclesiastical barrel; 
reputations like this are not conducive 
to attracting the kind of ability we 
need. Certainly from the point of view 
of numbers, we are far behind. Our 
poor cousins in the Church of England 
have eleven missionary societies; the 
largest of them, the Church Missionary 
Society, today has almost exactly three 
times the number of missionaries in 
the field as the entire Episcopal Church 
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has. Above all, though, we must in- 
crease the quality and training of the 
people who are sent. The problems are 
man-sized, and they deserve and de- 
mand the most capable people we have. 

Ultimately, the whole activity of 
foreign mission work must be set in 
the context of all the work of the 
Church at home as well. I am happy 
that I once served on the staff of Christ 
Church, Cincinnati, for many reasons, 
but above all because the congregation 
seemed to take seriously the respon- 
sibility of Christianity to the world, 
not only on Third Street but in foreign 
fields as well. But I must confess that 
I had to spend three years in the 
Philippines to realize how widespread 
the problems really were, how high the 
stakes have become, and how ill-equip- 
ped our task force seems to be at this 
stage of history to meet the challenge. 

In a world of turmoil and con- 
fusions, where the old answers seem 
to be getting more and more out of 
date and we almost despair as we grope 
for new ones, the voice of our Lord 
Jesus urges us on, to welcome the un- 
loved into the fellowship of love, and 
to give to the newly freed nations the 
chance to be truly free in Him. If we 
are to answer His urging, I am con- 
vinced that we must rediscover at a 
deep level what it means to share in 
His suffering, for suffering it will be if 
we are to put off the old and take on 
the new. The price may seem high— 
this we must accept. The only im- 
portant thing to remember is that we 
have been called to partnership with 
Him—not only in His suffering, but 
also in the fulfillment of His purpose 
in this world. The goal will be achiev- 
ed only when He reigns supreme 
throughout the whole world, when the 
Divine Hand guides a/] men and na- 
tions. It is to this task that we have 
been called. This is the final hope, the 
only hope, that the world has. 
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ie burch’ Mission To Supply — 
Nigeria's National Soul 


EDMUND ILOGU 


Graduate Student, Columbia University 


Nigeria, the country which I want 
to introduce to you, along with a few 
odd points about other parts of West 
Africa, is fairly well known to most of 
you. It is a little bigger than Texas and 
New Mexico put together. It has a 
population of a little less than 45 

million. It has been a part of the 

British colonial system, but is now 
developing into a part of the Com- 
monwealth. It has had a sort of 
checkered history. 

Before the advent of the British, 
it had never been a unified country, 
either culturally, administratively or 
linguistically. At the moment, Nigeria 
speaks three main languages in three 
different areas of the country. So you 
can see we are not really a nation be- 
cause we speak a common language; 
we are not a nation because we have 
shared one common administrative sys- 
tem; we ate not a nation because we 
have worshipped one God, for there 
have been gods innumerable and prac- 
tically indescribable. We are a nation 
by force of circumstances. Like the 
toad, of which Shakespeare says there 
is sometimes something nice, some- 
thing nice has come out of the British 
colonial system. It has brought us to- 
gether as a people. 

Now that we can speak of ourselves 
as a people, what are the forces behind 
our staying together? One is national- 
ity, but I don’t think it is the same 
type of nationality, for example, that 
has been very well described by Rud- 
yard Kipling in his great poem, “The 
Stranger.’’ He speaks of 

The stranger within my gates 


He may be true or kind 
But he does not talk my talk— 
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I cannot feel his mind. 

I see the face and the eyes dad the 

mouth, 

But not the soul behind. 

The men of my own stock, 

They may do ill or well, 

But they tell the lies I am wonted to tell 

They are used to the lies that I tell. 

And we do not need interpreters 

When we go to buy and sell. 

The stranger within my gates 

He may be evil or good 

But I cannot tell what powers control, 

What reasons sway his mood; 

Nor when the Gods of his far-off land 

Shall repossess his blood. 

This isn’t the kind of nationalism 
that helped to get us together. We 
had no stranger within our gates 
whom we thought would be repossess- 
ed by the gods of his far-off land and 
get his blood boiling, although once 
in a while the British colonial system 
could do things like that! 

We became a nation stimulated by 
nationalism, because we wanted to ex- 
press ourselves. We wanted to possess 
a spirit of ourselves. We wanted to 
contribute what we could to humanity 
as a progressive nation. I think that 
was the mood that brought nationl- 
ism to Nigeria. And that has led to 
the demand for self government. It 
has led to the demand for improved 
education. It has led to the demand for 
an improved system of agriculture and 
for what goes today by the name of 
techincal culture, as you know it so 
well in this good land of yours. 

When we started to fight and to 
demand new ways of living, we found 
it is not easy to throw away the old. 
And when we began to demand one 
nation, one spirit, one expression, we 
found we needed a substance on which 
to stand to be able to do this. We have, 
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therefore, had to fall back on our own 
traditions; and most of our traditions 
are not very healthy for Christian pro- 
pagation, for Christian well-being, and 
for the growth and development of 
the church. Here at once you see forces 
coming together. Everybody was agreed 
on the impulsiveness and the potency 
of nationalism as a way of getting the 
good things of this earth, for after all, 
it is through the good things of this 
earth that we get the good things of 
Heaven. Howbeit, we have reached 
the stage now when the Christian 
church in Nigeria has to fight against 
nationalism itself. 

For one thing, nationalism, in its 
emphasis on things African and things 
traditional, is also anti-Christian. Some 
of our great learned men reminded us 
of the ancient saying that we only be- 
came Christians because our rulers 
were Christians. Whoever is the king, 
his religion is the law. The British, 
having ruled us for so long, imposed 
their religion, Christianity, upon us. 
Now that we want to revive things 
African, we must also have the gods 
of Africa to help us. Several young 
men, including one of my pupils when 
I was teaching in high school, have 
composed hymns and organized na- 
tional churches, which they believe 
will be a means of giving expression 
to nationalistic yearning. May I quote 
you a verse of one of these hymns? 


God of Africa, be thou our guide 

In this our freedom race. 

May all our hopes of liberty 

Materialize here on earth. 

God of Africa, this is your time 

To lead and command us. 

All we are fighting is to find liberty 

In our day. 

God of Africa, by whose power our 
fathers wete not slaves, 

O, spread the love for mankind 

Our humble prayers, we implore. 

May all our present hardships cease 

And yield to eternal joy 

Give us freedom. 

Give us honour. 

Give us greatness. 
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Now, when nationalism wants to 
provide for itself a religion, and have 
for itself a metaphysics, and is restrict- 
ed only to Africa, and has the Absolute 
as the God of Africa alone, it is diffi- 
cult to know where the Christian con- 
science will have to make a decision. 
Shall he be a nationalist or shall he be 
a Christian? If he is a Christian, can 
he join a nationalist group with the 
same spirit by which people wrote the 
“God of Africa’? Or can he say his 
prayers to the God Almighty and yet 
fight for freedom and progress? For 
quite a number of years the Christian 
church has taken the position of sup- 
porting nationalism and at the same 
time trying to rid it of all aspects that 
are not healthy. 


This is the background that has led 
to the present situation when we can 
now speak of ourselves as “free”. 
What ts the political situation of Ni- 
geria today, and the problem that 
faces the church in the approaching 
independence? Before 1921, all gov- 
ernment was in the hands of British 
colonial administrators. A young chap 
would finish his degree in classics at 
Cambridge, come out as District Com- 
missioner, and take charge of some 
three or four hundred thousand 
people; and his word was law. But in 
1921, after years of agitation and peti- 
tion, a delegation was sent to the 
Colonial Office in London to demand 
a representative type of government. 
That was the beginning of nationalis- 
tic impulses. After lengthy arguments, 
three elected people were allowed to 
be members of the legislative council, 
dominated entirely by executive ofh- 
cers. Then after a few years, the num- 
ber was increased until, in 1948, the 
country was divided up into four states, 
with their own elected legislatures, 
making their own financial arrange- 
ments. With that, there was real, ac- 
tive political participation by the 
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~ people. There was a need, however, 
for spiritual guidance and _ spiritual 


vitality to keep the people from being 


carried away by newly won power. 


_ That brought the church straightaway 


- into a great adventure. 


Now, what is the story of the 
church in Nigeria? In outline it is 
this: The first missionary was an 
African himself. It is one of the 
ironies of history that the church in 
West Africa was planted by returned 
slaves who, after liberation, were ship- 


ped to Freetown, in Sierra Leone. From 


there, some of them were able to dis- 
cover their original homes in Nigeria, 
and so they went home. They contin- 
ued to practice their Christian religion, 
and had church in somebody’s house, 
reminiscent of New Testament times. 
But after they had carried on for a 
number of years, they needed help. It 
was only then that a letter was sent 
to the Church Missionary Society in 
London to send them cathechists, 
teachers and helpers. That was how 
missionary societies came out to Ni- 
geria and started to expand the Christ- 
ian faith. 

Now, the Episcopal Church, which 
is the largest organized Christian com- 
munity in Nigeria, with six dioceses, 
four African bishops and two British 
diocesan bishops, produces most of 
the leaders in industry, government, 
politics, as well as education, because 
it was the church that pioneered all 
the education that there was at the be- 
ginning of this century. It was the 
church, through its colleges and in- 
stitutions of higher learning that train- 
ed the men and women who influenced 
the development of the country. It is 
also through the church that the sys- 
tem of public debate was learned by 
which decisions are made. This is con- 
trary to practices in certain parts of 
Nigeria where the word of the elder 
constituted the law. And it is the 
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church, through its parish councils and 
its district and provincial councils, 
that has eventually prepared men and 
women to enjoy and share in parlia- 
mentary debate. Hence today almost 
all leaders of government (and they 
are all Nigerians) have been brought 
up in church schools, or were them- 
selves principals of church institutions, 
or were sons and daughters of clergy- 
men or catechists. They all look back 
and pay tribute to the church for all 
it has done in preparing the nation 
for what advance it has made. 

But then the challenge comes right 
now. How can we match the problems 
and the anxieties of today? The first 
prime minister of Nigeria is a Mo- 
hammedan. The northern territories, 
with well-populated areas of about 16 
million people, are entirely Islamic. 
They are not the most developed 
politically, but they are the largest 
numerically, and when the vote is 
given to everybody, parties organized 
in the Mohammedan north will always 
win the majority, unless some accident 
happens. Our great problem today is, 
if the prime ministers continue to be 
Mohammendan, what is going to be 
the place of the church in Nigeria? 

The first attempt in solving this is 
to get written into the constitution 
certain fundamental rights, one of 
which will be the liberty to preach 
and to practice whatever faith one 
believes in. Secondly, we have tried 
to solve the problem by an organized 
system of education which will help 
us to break the stronghold of Islamic 
traditionalism which has not been very 
healthy for democratic principles. We 
try to emphasize that democracy re- 
quires among other things, not only 
polite debate and open-heartedness in 
discussion, but also that understanding 
of freedom and liberty of the human 
soul which comes only through the 
knowledge of God. And if Allah, as 
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the Mohammendans call God, is the 
true God, He cannot continue to be 
vindictive (and you know that Moham- 
medans can be very vindictive when 
they want to, especially when they 
have power). 

The church is now faced with the 
great problem of interpretation. Po- 
litical action cannot really interpret the 
needs and values of human society. 
Political action is not one of the best 
means of educating people in the de- 
mands of citizenship. Only very re- 
cently have we in the western world 
discovered the great debt that western 
civilization and technology owe to the 
Christian religion. It is believed by 
authorities who know more than I 
that western technology and the demo- 
ctatic system of government could not 
have existed without Christian faith. 
We know too that, while it is not the 
office of the church to make laws, it 
is the office of the church to prepare 
citizens for the proper making of laws. 

Our problem now is how do we get 
leaders who can interpret the good 
traditions of African society, which 
agree with Christian democratic prin- 
ciples, in such a way as to challenge 
those who are Mohammedan to see 
the unworkableness of some of the con- 
cepts of Islamic faith? How are we 
going to find Christian men and wom- 
en who understand Jesus Christ and 
know Him so well that they make the 
difference in the council chamber when 
they debate with their fellow Moham- 
medan ministers and cabinet council- 
men? How are we going to send into 
the schools and all the administrative 
positions and into the industries men 
and women who understand Jesus 
Christ sufficiently well to be able to 
make Him the difference between them 
and the non-Christians? Through our 
effectiveness as persons and citizens, 
as leaders of state and industry and 
education, we must make significant 
contributions in the light of Jesus 


Christ, making Mohammendans think 
and possibly winning them to the faith. 
That is the greatest challenge that the 
church is facing today. 

The church in Nigeria unfortunate- 
ly is not a wealthy church. It requires 
money, men, time, organization to un- 
dertake this task. In fact, the Anglican 
Church, or the Episcopal Church as 
you call it, has no literature or other 
means of propaganda. We have no 
well-organized newspaper through 
which we can sell Christian ideas to 
politicians who are themselves in need 
of guidance, because they know that 
their nation cannot succeed without a 
soul. A national soul is not planted as 
we plant a flower, which is left to 
grow by the sun, moisture, and atmos- 
pheric power. It requires, among other 
things, men whose knees are worn out 
by constant prayer. And it also re- 
quires men who understand and who 
have the facility for carrying their 
understanding to others. 

These are the challenges and the 
opportunities that face the church in 
Nigeria. It is primarily a missionary 
challenge—that Christ may be lifted 
up so that He can draw all men unto 
Himself. And it is a problem of 
acculturization—that Christ may be- 
come native in Nigeria and in all 
Africa. How does Christ become the 
center stone of African family tradi- 
tions? How does Christ become the 
center of the authority that we give 
to age, and the respect that we give 
to experience? How can Christ trans- 
form the understanding that children 
should not only obey, but also look 
up to their parents for guidance al- 
most all through their lives? 

These are aspects of our community 
life which, if properly brought to 
Christ, and Christ into them, would 
make the church strong enough to 
supply the national soul that is neces- 
saty for self-government, and help to 
conquer the great challenge of Islam. 
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In a Non-Christian Culture — 
_ Christian Communication in Japan 


ENKICHI KAN 
St. Paul’s University, Tokyo 


In 1959 the Protestant churches of 
_ Japan celebrate the centenary of the 
Protestant mission in Japan. From our 
present vantage point, looking back 
over a hundred years of missionary 
activity, it is undeniable that the trans- 
planting of Christianity to Japan, a 
non-Christian land, offers several pro- 
~ blems of interest from the view-points 
of theology and the history of re- 
ligions. I shall discuss one of these 
problems: the problem of why the 
progress of Christianity in Japan has 
_been so slow. 

This question has been asked both 
by Christians themselves and by those 
outside the Christian Church. It is 
said that it took nearly two hundred 
years for Buddhism to spread over this 
country. Therefore, some people think 
that Christianity must continue for 
another century before we can judge 
its success. 


However, when we think of the 
great number of missionaries and the 
huge sums of money involved in mis- 
sion work, the results of the Protestant 
mission have been rather disappoint- 
ing. Then, what is the reason? There 
may be several reasons but here I 
shall discuss only one, and one which 
is particularly concerned with the pro- 
blem of doctrine. 


A man born in a non-Christian 
country inevitably receives any foreign 
religion through his own non-Christian 
thought. There is the very interesting 
story that when Roman Catholicism 
was first brought to Japan by Francis 
Xavier the Japanese then thought of 
it as a new kind of Buddhist high- 
church sect. This story, though some- 
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what exaggerated perhaps, seems to 
suggest some truth. 

In other words, the Japanese un- 
consciously tend to accept Christianity 
through the medium of Japanese tradi- 
tional thought. A good example of this 
is seen in the Japanese translation of 
the very word “religion.” The word 
Shu-kyo means the teaching (Ryo) of 
any religious group (shu). I do not 
know just how occidentals react to 
the word “religion” instinctively. It 
is often said the the word religion is 
derived from the Latin verb religare 
which means to ‘bind’. I wonder if 
the ordinary occidental really feels 
this original meaning of the Latin 
word when he hears or reads the word 
religion. In the case of Japanese, the 
word kyo definitely means a teaching. 
Christianity, translated as Kirisutokyo, 
literally means Christ’s teaching, just 
as Buddhism, translated as Bukkyo, 
means Buddha’s teaching, and Con- 
fucianism, translated as Koshi-kyo or 
Zyu-kyo, means Confucius’ teaching. 
Since all these religions are equally 
called teachings, Christianity is also 
naturally regarded as a teaching. 

Teaching here means theory, a sys- 
tem of thought, Lebensanschaung; or 
it might be called ‘the law’. This is 
one of the reasons why the so-called 
Non-Church Christians exist in Japan 
—they study the Bible very diligently, 
perhaps more intensively than any 
other Christian group, but they object 
to the Sacraments. These Non-Church 
Christians are found mainly among 
intellectuals and students—people who 
normally would be attracted by a 
“teaching.” 

Now, I do not necessarily object to 
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calling Christianity the teachings of 
Christ. But we must make it clear that 
the content of the teaching of Christ 
cannot be considered similar to that 
of Buddha or Confucius. That is to 
say, Christ is not teaching the truth 
about God—he is teaching about him- 
self. He is not pointing to the truth, 
but is pointing to Himself as the truth. 
Therefore to follow the teachings of 
Christ does not mean to live and act 
according to what Christ teaches—it 
means to live and act according to how 
Christ, the Living Christ, lives and acts. 
If this is true, then we should know 
the differences in meaning of the word 
‘teaching’ when it is applied to Christ- 
ianity. The word is the same, but the 
meaning is different. 

What I wish to stress here is this: 
the language of the Bible must be 
translated into Japanese; but when 
Biblical words are translated into Jap- 
enese they are apt to lose their original 
meaning. Of course, we must use Jap- 
enese words; but Japanese words, as 
such, simply are not sufficiently com- 
petent to convey the original meaning 
of Biblical words. Herein lies a funda- 
mental difficulty in Christian propaga- 
tion in Japan. 

Let us take an example or two of 
this difficulty. 

The Biblical word “love” is trans- 
lated as a7 in Japanese; but love in the 
sense of ai, which ordinary non-Christ- 
ian Japanese fully understand, is not 
the same as the Biblical agape (self- 
giving love). For Japanese there is 
just no other meaning for the word 
love except eros (self-seeking love). 
Japanese have never heard of the care- 
ful Western distinction between agape 
and eros. Not only that, when the 
Bible says “‘God is love’ (I John 4:8), 
the context of this passage makes it 
clear that the Bible is trying to teach 
that the love of which it speaks can- 
not be understood correctly unless the 


God whom Christ reveals to us is 
understood. In this sense we might say 
that the love mentioned in the Bible 
cannot be understood by man alone, 
no matter how hard he may try—it 
can be revealed only by God. 

Let us look at the word ‘resurrec- 
tion’. This is translated in Japanese as 
yomigaeri or fukkatsu. Either word in 
Japanese simply means to come back 
to life again. So if Japanese hear or 
read that Jesus rose again, they im- 
mediately understand that He came 
back to His former life again. But if 
we read the Bible carefully we under- 
stand that the meaning of His resur- 
rection in the Bible is not Christ’s 
coming back to His former life again. 
It means an entirely new creation. Paul 
refers to the risen Christ as a spiritual 
body, not a fleshly body. 

We can go on enumerating such 
examples. But the trouble stems from 
the fact that preachers, either foreign 
missionaries or natives, take for grant- 
ed that the people who listen to them 
really understand the meaning of 
Biblical words when they are simply 
translated into their corresponding 
Japanese words. When preachers adopt 
such a procedure they must guard 
themselves against making serious mis- 
takes. We must realize the fact that 
almost all words we use in our daily 
life stand in some sort of relationship 
with our own native religious thought. 
Therefore, when such words are em- 
ployed to explain foreign religious 
thought, caution must be taken to ex- 
amine whether or not those words are 
really competent to convey the new 
content of the foreign religion. 

Normally, we might have expected 
that the study of comparative religion 
would help out in this problem. But 
here in Japan, back in the Meiji Era 
(1868-1912), the study of compara- 
tive religion laid emphasis upon the 
similarities among religions rather than 
upon the differences. And no doubt 
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_ this emphasis had some influence upon 
_ preaching methods with its tendency to 
_ translate directly into Japanese. Suffice 
it to say that preachers were so eager 
to convert as many Japanese as possible 
to Christianity that they concentrated 
their efforts on making the Bible easily 
understandable to Japanese. 

On the other hand, we must not 
overlook the fact that there was al- 
ways governmental pressure on Christ- 
ianity in the Meiji Era. Publicly it 
was declared that the Japanese had 
freedom of religion, but in reality this 
was not the case..... Up until the 
end of the last war it was forbidden 
to preach any Christianity that might 
be contradictory to the Imperial Re- 
script. To avoid such contradiction 
preachers naturally tried to explain 
Christianity by using Japanese thoughts 
and words. Such a procedure had the 
effect of soft-pedalling certain specific 
aspects of Biblical language which 
might be distasteful to defenders of 
the Rescript. If this procedure goes on 
without proper precautions the specific 
content of Christian thought is grad- 
ually overlooked and finally forgotten 
entirely. Most of the attempts to Jap- 
anize Christianity, to make Christianity 
indigenous, ended in such a result. The 
trouble with these attempts is that they 
are trying to deviate completely from 
the fundamental truth of Christianity. 

However, in the early period of 
Protestant missions in Japan, there 
was a matked tendency among Jap- 
anese to admire everything which came 
from Western countries; and the in- 
terest in Christianity on the part of 
many Japanese may be considered as 
an expression of this admiration for 
things Western. It might be called a 
kind of exoticism. 

Since the Japanese way of thinking 
is essentially pantheistic, our people 
think almost instinctively that all re- 
ligions are ultimately one and the 
same. Thus if there was any reason 
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for choosing Christianity in preference 
to the native religions it was in most 
cases because Christianity was consid- 
ered to be more up to date. Some 
people may have been impressed with 
the monotheism of Christianity or with 
its strict doctrine of moral monogamy. 
But if the Japanese were converted as 
a result of being attracted by these 
peripheral Christian truths they can- 
not be said to have been converted by 
the fundamental, central truth of 
Christianity. And because they were 
converted by such secondary and peri- 
pheral attractions they later could give 
up their faith without much difficulty. 

It is a well-known fact that in the 
middle of the Meiji Era a great many 
novelists and intellectuals joined 
Christian churches, but most of them 
lost their interest in Christianity sooner 
or later. I feel that if they had been 
really converted by the fundamental 
truth of Christianity they would not 
have abandoned their faith so easily. 
The fact that they could throw off their 
Christian belief so easily seems to in- 
dicate that their conversion was or- 
iginally due to secondary, peripheral 
attractions of the faith. 

To conclude, the propagation of 
Christianity in Japan during the past 
century centered around efforts to ex- 
plain the faith in a way that Japanese 
could easily comprehend. But due to 
these very efforts, I fear, the truth of 
Christianity suffered distortion. I do 
not mean to say that the truth of 
Christianity was never transmitted to 
the Japanese. There are doubtlessly 
many Christians who, though initially 
attracted by the surface, peripheral as- 
pects of the religion, have remained 
in the church and who throughout the 
years of their membership may have 
grasped, unconsciously and instinctive- 
ly so to speak, the real Christian truth. 

But we cannot overlook the fact 
that a great many Japanese converts are 
apt to abandon their faith in later 
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years. To my mind, if they had been 
really converted by the central truth 
of Christianity their entire way of 
thinking would also have been chang- 
ed, and it would not be so easy for 
them to abandon their faith. There- 
fore, I fear very much that in Japan, 
in the majority of cases, when Christ- 
ianity was preached that the central 
truth of the faith was left out. Per- 
haps the best example of this is in 
_ the so-called conception of eschatology. 
In order to grasp the truth of the 
Christian faith we must be able to 
understand the unique way of Biblical 
thinking. And this unique way of 
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Biblical, or Christian, thinking is, in 
short, eschatological thinking. But this 
fundamental and central truth of the 
Bible, it may not be too much to say, 
has never been properly preached in 
Japanese churches. And this failure 
is the result of the effort to make 
people understand Christianity by re- 
ducing its specific, peculiar way of 
thinking to the traditional Japanese 
way of thinking. Herein lies a very 
important problem for Christian com- 
munication in this non-Christian coun- 


try. 
(Reprinted from Japan M~£ssions, 
Winter, 1958, by permission). 


- The Church in an Independent 
African State 


AN AFRICAN PARISH PRIEST 


Great changes have taken place in 
Ghana from about the middle of the 
last century to the present day. Na- 
tionalism in the Gold Coast was, to 
me, a revolt which characterized the 
thinking, words, and action of indi- 
viduals or groups or communities. The 
revolt first expressed itself in comment 
and questions; then in resistance and 
non-co-operation; then in search for 
the means of achieving self-depen- 
dence; then in protest against the 
Colonial government’s assumption of 
the right to expect allegiance and 
against its undue extension of control; 
then in the people’s demand for the 
right to participate in government; and 
finally in open revolt and claim to the 
right of self-determination. 

The revolt was never directed 
against Western culture. In fact the 
spectacular forms of technical and or- 
ganizational skills, which the white 
man’s culture presented, cause amaze- 
ment, commanded respect and stimu- 
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lated imitation. The revolt seemed to 
be directed against the dominance 
which the white man established over 
the African, and seemed to express 
itself in the clamor for the opportunity 
to participate fully as partners in the 
process of integrating into the in- 
digenous culture certain Western fea- 
tures which are considered necessary 
for the vitality of the country. The 
present ruling of the Minister of 


Education to use English as the medi- 


um of instruction in schools stems 
from that pragmatic attitude of the 
Ghanaian. 

No other body has done more than 
the Christian church in the attempt to 
get independence for Ghana; for it 
was the Christian church that brought 
education to Ghana, and through ed- 
ucation came civilization. The Christ- 
ian church in the 1840’s made a tre- 
mendous drive to open schools. These 
schools kept sending into the com- 
munity a steady stream of youths who 
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could read and write and who became 


increasingly vocal in their comment on, 
_ and questioning about, the changing 


_telationship between England 
Ghana. From the 1850's to the late 


and 


1920's such devout practicing Christ- 


_ians as Joseph Smith, King Ghartey IV, 


Egyir Asaam, John Mensah Sarbah and 
Casely Hayford played their parts in 
the search for the means of achieving 
independence. 

The former Nationalists at Cape 
Coast held their mass meetings at the 
Chapel Square, Cape Coast, where 
still the Convention People’s. Party 
hold their mass meetings. They always 
opened with a hymn and prayer and 
closed with a prayer. A newspaper re- 
porting the occasion of the resurgence 
of nationalist feeling said, ‘After de- 
liberations on the subject, the Rev. 
A. W. Parker offered prayers.” The 
report goes on the say that “‘the prayer 
was full of inspiration, and deeply 
touched all present, so that the very 
heathen joined in singing the hymn 
“Mu susum, sweri yi Nyami Aye” 
(“My soul, stir up and praise the 
Lord”). Nkrumah used “Lead Kindly 
Light.” His predecessors used ‘‘My 
soul, stir up and praise the Lord.” 

Not unlike the past, most of our 
present political leaders have had their 
education and training in Christian 
Mission Schools and Colleges. Some of 
them are still practising Christians, but 
others, though they profess and call 
themselves Christians, have deserted 
the church. 

One is sometimes inclined to believe 
that now there has come that type 
of rule which ignores Jesus, and that 
the attitude in many quarters today is 
“Don’t bring Christianity into poli- 
tics’’—which, when you reduce it to 
its practical effect, means this: “Don’t 
take Christ seriously.” This sort of 
exclusion of Jesus from the sphere of 
secular government, this rigid separa- 
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tion between things secular and things 
sacred, this departmentalizing of life 
which warns Christ “Thus far, ane 
no farther’ is always fatal. g 

If the Christian church is alive to 
its full responsibilities, it should be 
concerned not only with the nurture 
and deepening of the faith and devo- 
tion of its individual members and 
with its own corporate life of worship 
and fellowship, but also with its im- 
pact upon the total common life of 
the country in which it it set. This 
latter kind of influence is always of 
vital importance, but never more so 
than in the extremely critical times in 
which we live in Ghana, and in the 
years which lie immediately ahead of 
Ghana. 

The influence of the church upon 
education must be maintained at a 
very high level in the wisest possible 
way. 

There is a growing demand today in 
Ghana for Secondary Education for 
girls as well as for boys. If the Christ- 
ian Missions cannot undertake the 
financial responsibilities of new Sec- 
ondary Schools, they ought to be ready 
to accept the invitation to manage them 
and to provide good Christian teachers 
for them. 

It is only too obvious to every think- 
ing person in our new nation that un- 
der the present conditions, the next 
few years will continue to hold many 
hazards. Here I quote from the 1956 
Primary Charge of Bishop Richard 
Roseveate to his Accra Diocesan 
Synod: “That (the Day of Indepen- 
dence) will be the moment when the 
ship of state will put out to a sea 
already rough and likely to become 
considerably more storm-lashed before 
long; a sea with many uncharted rocks 
and currents, quite capable of bringing 
disaster to a ship not fully tried and 
proved.” 

The parish priest working in our 
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new nation has much more difficult 
problems to solve than ever before. 

Many people in Ghana since the 
attainment of Independence have been 
affronted and shocked to find that 
some politicians who profess to be 
Christians seem to lend themselves to 
what appears to us to be at least a 
semblance of fetish practices. The 
slaughtering of sheep and white rams 
and the pouring of libation by a wulo- 
mo (fetish priest) at state functions 
is one case out of many. On one oc- 
casion at the official opening of a new 
Primary School by the Minister of Ed- 
ucation, some parents had the biggest 
shock of their lives when the chief 
fetish priest of the village was called 
upon to pour libation immediately af- 
ter the children, who were mostly 
Christians, had sung a hymn. The 
Head teacher and all the teachers in 
that school were Christians. 

The parish priest has to meet this 
sort of thing in the course of his 
work in his own new-born nation. He, 
as a Christian priest, cannot allow this 
to pass unchallenged or to fail to en- 
courage those who are Christians to 
live and govern in accordance with 
the tenets of our sacred religion, and 
to eschew such false and superstitious 
practices. We may remind ourselves 
of Elliott’s poem: 

They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 

Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think. 

It appears to some peole that our 
present political leaders have been very 
sensitive to criticism from the Christ- 
ian Council of Ghana in respect of 
Bills which introduced state lotteries 
and deportation without trial. The 
Christian Council ceases to be of any 
use to the community if it keeps silence 
about questions which will affect the 
moral standard of a Christian in the 
community, or the rights of individual 
citizens before the law. Christians are 


still a minority of the population of 
Ghana. It will take a great many years 
and a vast amount of intense evangel- 
ism before Ghana can proclaim itself 
a Christian state, but that should not 
preclude the Christian Council from 
commenting upon actions of Govern- 
ment in our new nation. The nation 
would have nothing to lose but all to 
gain, if it would consult the Christian 
community on matters of major impor- 
tance about which it might be ex- 
pected to have special interest and 
knowledge. 

In our national Constitution, we 
have been accorded freedom of wor- 
ship and freedom of speech. If the 
Ghanaian parish priest desires to ex- 
ercise those rights and privileges, I be- 
lieve that he has a duty to be vigilant 
in regard to public morals and political 
matters. He must, when necessary, 
strongly discourage and condemn vio- 
lence or intimidation; he must be pre- 
pared to speak out fearlessly against 
anything being done or proposed 
which would violate Christian princi- 
ples. Every parish priest has a duty 
to inform himself about the main po- 
litical issues of the time. 

Since government in a new state 
touches almost every department of 
human life, the parish priest should 
try to become a well-informed, inde- 
pendent-minded citizen. Yet one is 
aware that at present, the nation finds 
its difficult to distinguish between 
freedom of speech (if it is critical) 
and subversion; similarly, some critical 
statements from the pulpit might be 
interpreted as party politics, if not 
subversion, even though an attempt 
was being made to point to matters of 
principle. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
our Government has suffered from un- 
fair and misinformed criticism by the 
world press. Nearer home, an increas- 
ing number of thinking men have de- 
sired that the government should be 
more willing to explain as well as to 
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_ justify its actions and plans, fully and 


clearly. This desire has now been met 


to some extent through the Ministry 


_ of Information and Broadcasting. Our 


Ministers of State have not always re- 


_ ceived the respect due to them from 


some of their friends and relations be- 
cause they knew them when they were 
perhaps their juniors at school or in 
their former walk of life. This is per- 
haps inevitable in a small country and 
should disappear as statesmen and 
people become accustomed to self-rule. 

But while everybody acknowledges 
that every citizen is ‘‘to render tribute 
to whom tribute is due, custom to 
whom custom, fear to whom fear, and 
honour to whom honour,” many regard 
it as a blemish on the wonderful 
achievements of our present Govern- 
ment that threats of deportation, de- 
stoolment of chiefs, and detention of 
citizens have so frequently been utter- 
ed by responsible Ministers. 

Self-rule in a new Independent state 
involves many problems which are dif- 
ficult to foresee. Respect for an author- 
ity no longer backed by the experience 
and strength of the Colonial power 
does not necessarily come without a 
certain measure of unwelcome disci- 
pline for Government. Fundamentally, 
the problem is one of responsibility 
both of rulers and ruled. Nothing 
breeds irresponsibility more quickly 
and more disastrously than to be de- 
nied responsibility. So long as all im- 
portant decisions are reserved to 
representatives of the Colonial power 
(as in Ghana before Independence), 
the native citizen will never become 
a fully responsible person, and that 
strain of irresponsibility will run all 
the way down the social structure. 
Many of the difficulties which have 
arisen in Ghana are the result of such 
irresponsibility, itself one of the most 
deadly and demoralising legacies of 
subjection to a foreign power. 

The church, even in its parochial 
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setting, as well as through its schools 
and colleges, ought to be one of the 
most powerful instruments in training 
men and women who have a deep — 
sense of personal responsibility as citi- 
zens and parents. The responsibility of 
the church increases as the responsi- 
bility of the state grows. 

The large influx of people into 
Ghana from many foreign lands has 
brought many strange forms of re- 
ligion and manners. The parish priest 
has to be very vigilant lest some of 
the members of his flock are led 
astray. Knowing that Ghanaians are 
generally polygamous, some of these 
new religious sects directly or indi- 
rectly encourage polygamy in order to 
make those sects attractive. But, thank 
God, the youth of the country are now 
realising that for economic and other 
reasons, it does not now pay to have 
more than one wife. Moreover, serious 
Christians are increasingly coming to 
recognize that the Christian idea of 
marriage, because it is of Divine In- 
stitution, is as applicable to Africans 
as to any other race and is not (as 
has been commonly thought) a purely 
Western idea not suitable to Africans. 

In the villages there is rivalry where 
the new sects come to meet the old 
churches. In some villages it is be- 
coming the respectable thing to declare 
oneself a Christian; it shows that one 
is modern or educated. It does not 
matter to the simple folk what Christ- 
ian denomination or sect one joins. It 
is therefore not surprising that (ac- 
cording to the latest census) Christians 
in Ghana prisons far outnumber Mus- 
lims and pagans. I am convinced that 
most of these so-called Christian 
criminals or delinquents are either not 
baptized or have not practiced any 
Christianity since they left school. It 
used to be a fashion in the Colonial 
days to give a Christian name or Eng- 
lish name to a boy or girl on his or 
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A Litany for Missions 


O GOD the Father, for whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named; 
Have mercy upon us. 


O God the Son, through whom the world is reconciled to the 
Father; 


Have mercy upon us. 


O God the Holy Ghost, who filleth the world and searcheth 
the depths of God; 
Have mercy upon us. 


O Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinity, One God; 
Have mercy upon us. 


FROM pride, self-sufficiency, and the unwillingness to admit 
our own need of thy divine compassion; 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


From blindness of heart and pettiness of spirit, which refuse 
to see the need of all mankind for thy love; 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


From fear, from uncertainty and painful self-consciousness, 
and from embarassment in bearing witness to thy mercies to- 
wards us; 

Good Lord, deliver us. 


From discouragement in the face of pain and disappointment, 
from faithless failure to commit ourselves to thy care, and 
from lack of persistence and thoroughness; 

Good Lord, deliver us. 


By thy baptism into the sins of the world; 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


By thine abundant feeding of Jews and Gentiles 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


By thy commission to thine apostles; 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
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By thy passion and death, which rent the veil of the temple 
and beat down all dividing walls of hostility among men; 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


By thy glorious ascension on high, whereby thou hast taken 
captivity captive and brought gifts to men; 
Good Lord, deliver us. \ 


By the coming of the Holy Ghost, who maketh all things in 
heaven and earth one in thee; 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


WE sinners do humbly beseech thee to hear us, O Lord God; 
and that it may please thee to bless the mission of thy church; 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please thee to put it into the hearts of many to 
dedicate themselves to the mission of thy church at home and 
abroad; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please thee to open the eyes of all thy people to 
their opportunities for bringing the gospel wherever they go; 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please thee to strengthen and encourage all who 
do thy work in lonely and dangerous places; 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please thee to open the hearts and hands of many 
for the support of thy work; 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please thee to touch our ears with thy Holy 
Spirit, that we may hear the wonderful works of God from 
every man in his own language; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please thee to touch our lips, that we may tell 
the wonderful works of God to every man in his own tongue; 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please thee to touch our hands, that we may do 
the truth as thou hast showed it to us; 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 
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That it may please thee to touch our feet, that we may go for 


thee into all nations; 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


Son of God, we beseech thee to hear us. 
Son of God, we beseech thee to hear us. 


-O Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world; 
Have mercy upon us. 


-O Lamb of God, that taketh away. the sin of the world; 
Have mercy upon us. 


O Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world; 
Grant us thy peace. 


Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christ have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 


OUR Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name; Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil, For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power and the glory, For ever and ever. Amen. 


Let us pray. 


O GOD, without whom our labor is but lost, and with whom 
thy little ones go forth as the mighty, we humbly beseech thee 
to prosper all work undertaken according to thy holy will; 
and grant to all the laborers in thy harvest a pure intention, 
patient faith, sufficient success upon earth, and the blessedness 
of serving thee in heaven; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The foregoing Litany for Missions was prepared by the Rev. Prof. Charles P. 
Price of the Theological Seminary in Virginia. If there is sufficient demand 
for reprints they will be made available by the Overseas Mission Society at 
reasonable cost in quantity. 
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From The Executive Secretary — 


Episcopalians and Africa 


THEODORE EASTMAN 


These regular reports to you con- 
tinue to be media of exchange for 
new ideas (or resurrected ones), new 
ventures, a few hopes and dreams, 
-and various questions concerning the 
church’s mission. We believe one of 
the important functions of the Society 
and its Review is to keep a well tuned 
ear to the ground and share with you 
what footfalls—coming and going in 
many directions—are detected. There 
are too few other channels in the 
_ church for doing this. 

What appears here in print we hope 
will be taken seriously, but it must not 
be regarded as a specific program or 
blueprint for a program. Obviously, 
OMS does not make the church’s mis- 
sionary policy; rather it attempts to 
stimulate the thinking of those who 
do make or influence the making of 
policy. As a result, all kinds of people 
are involved, from John Q. Parishion- 
er, who, for example, makes a crucial 
policy decision when he fills out his 
pledge card each November, to those 
who continually make other crucial 
decisions at parish, diocesan and na- 
tional levels. 

Having said that, and hopeful of 
being understood, perhaps one humble 
amateur may be permitted to think 
out loud about a question of growing 
interest and importance. 

You have noticed that much of this 
issue is devoted to Africa. Such em- 
phasis follows a trend to examine and 
understand anew, from the Christian 
as well as the secular point of view, 
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this sprawling, stirring giant. The 
following paragraphs explore one 
small facet of the new attraction to 
Africa. 


The explorations and missionary en- 
deavors of David Livingston and 
others focused the attention of the 
19th century western world on tropi- 
cal Africa. The West was aroused and | 
challenged by its vastness and natural 
beauty, by the potential power of its 
resources, and by the gigantic task of 
bringing its pagan peoples into the 
religious (and political) realm of 
Christendom. The task of ‘‘civilizing” 
Africa was set upon with vigor. — 

Out of the very success of that 
task is emerging in the 20th century 
other challenges far more staggering 
than those of the 19th. Christian civi- 
lization in Africa is bearing potent 
fruit, a ripening self-consciousness and 
political awareness, which in the form 
of passionate nationalism portends un- 
predictable developments in the global 
power struggle. That the Washington 
Post should send its managing editor 
on a two month tour of sub-Saharan 
Africa to shed some light for Ameri- 
cans on the dark continent underscores 
the importance of unfolding circum- 
stances there. 

A chain of unrelated but not dis- 
similar events shows how the attention 
of American churchpeople is being 
drawn to Africa, that continent which 
boasts the newest Anglican diocese 
(Owerri) and promise of the newest 
Anglican province (East Africa). 
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Many potentialities and not a few pro- 
blems are resulting. 

Half a dozen African missionaries 
separately touring the United States 
this year have excited the imaginations 
of laymen, clergy and seminarians 
eager to dedicate themselves to the 
ministry of reconciliation in restive 
Africa. One first rate senior seminary 
student has accepted a post in South 
Africa. While a local stipend is pro- 
vided, there are no funds available 
through regular channels to pay his 
transportation costs. What will he do? 
_ A laywoman is drawn to service in 
Central Africa, but since our church 
has no direct work there, she must 
look elsewhere. 

The last General Convention voted 
the Overseas Department a missionary 
teserve fund, part of which may be 
used. for salaries and allowances for 
missionaries assigned to other Angli- 
can dioceses. It'is obvious that great 
demands will be placed on this fund, 
demands far larger than can be met 
(e.g., the seminarian). What can be 
done to answer the constant and grow- 
ing requests for aid, particularly in 
terms of skilled men and women? 
| Perhaps the beginning of a solution 
can be seen in the recent action of the 
Diocese of Delaware, which has taken 
tesponsibility for the financial support 
of a missionary to Uganda (see March 
Communique). This unique missionary 
project has been adopted over and 
above the national missionary com- 
mittment (regularly oversubscribed) 
and will be paid by the diocesan de- 
partment of missions. 

The scheme has several advantages: 

1. It personalizes, for two Anglican 
dioceses at least, the universality of our 
mission and our dependence upon each 
other. 

2. It partially solves the trying pro- 
blem of disparity between salaries in 
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the 


American church and those in 


other parts of our Communion. The | 


American missionary can be paid on 
a standard closer to which he is ac- 
customed. Likewise his American pen- 


sion can be kept intact, for he will — 


remain canonically resident in the 
American church. 


3. It opens the way for greater 
forces to be sent abroad quickly ‘into 
critical, rapidly changing areas where 
outside help may come too late if we 
must wait upon the slow legislative 
procedure of the national church. 


This new move, which incidentally 
reveals neatly the basic level of effec- 
tive activity in this diocesan church 
of ours, raises some difficult questions: 
Would we lose the best of our po- 
tential national missionaries to dio- 
cesan relationship schemes? Would our 
existing work suffer by new interest 
in Africa (and Asia)? Would the 
quality of the diocesan overseas mis- 
sionary decline as the high standards 
and close controls of a central re- 
cruiting office were avoided? Would 
an overall missionary strategy be 
jeopardized by scattering our shot in 
areas where we have no great concen- 
tration of work? 

Leading Anglican missionary think- 
ets such as Bishop Stephen Neill have 
long been urging the American church 
to do just what Delaware Episcopalians 
have done. This potentially controver- 
sial plan certainly merits much serious 
thought and conversation among those 
concerned with mission. Perhaps if 
we dare to experiment, we will find 
that constructive answers will come 
forth to dissolve natural objections 
and doubts. 


There are yet other ways for Ameri- 
can churchmen to involve themselves 
more deeply in the African situation. 
More and more is being written about 
the missionary responsibility of Christ- 


ian laymen abroad in the world. The 
_ effort is to sensitize the diplomat, tech- 
- Mician, businessman or tourist to the 
fact that he and his faith are being 


judged by the way he does his job . 


and lives his life. If the layman can 
see this responsibility as well as that 
of looking upon and listening to other 
peoples with real appreciation, a vast 
new missionary force can develop. 


Some interesting pioneer experi- 
ments have appeared in the last ten 
years to prepare these lay ambassadors 
for their special witness. At least four 
denominations are planning to follow 
the lead of the United Presbyterian 
Church by setting up programs of 
preparation. OMS, headquartered in 
Washington, is ideally suited to this 
task. Our project, called “Seminars 
in Overseas Service,” is already in 
“motion. The first exploratory seminar 
was held early in May; its findings 
will be shared later on. 

A group of leading Episcopalians is 
bound on another bold journey to build 
knowledge and understanding. Under 
the imaginative guidance of Dr. Theo- 
dore Switz, at the University of Chica- 
go, the Anglican Travel and Study 
Fund is being founded “to receive 
and distribute funds to Anglican 
clergy for specific purposes. Its prin- 
cipal goal is to provide fellowships 
for mature parish priests and seminary 
professors to enable them, without 
giving up their present posts, to un- 
dertake a few months of advance study 
or travel in the United States or over- 

_ seas. One does not have to be a wild 
visionary to see the latent power of 
such a project for the whole mission, 
and implicitly for Africa! This idea 
comes vety close to an OMS dream 
of establishing overseas fellowships to 
increase communication and mutual 
support among Anglicans. 


For many years there have been 
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numerous organized tours—to the Holy 
Land, through English cathedrals, to 
Alaska. This year the Church-sponsor- 


ed Kyosato Educational Experiment 


Project. (KEEP) is offering a month 
long tour of Japan as part of the 
hundredth anniversary celebration of 
the modern Christian era in that coun- 
try. For some enterprizing church per- 
son the organization and leadership of 
tours to Africa could introduce a new 
factor in the quest for understanding. 
The Rev. James Robinson, the noted 
New York Protestant minister, has a 
similar program in operation. 


There have been ecumenical student 
work camps in Africa for years. Our 
own church’s work camp program has 
reached out to Japan this year. Why 
not Africa next? 


Editor Alfred Friendly, in his Wash- 
ington Post series on the Africa tour 
had this to say about Ghana, a coun- 
try that bears close watching as a 
gauge by which to read the fortunes 
of self-government and _ East-West 
commitments among nations south of 
the Sahara: “Experts on Ghana propose 
this formula for America and other 
Western powers: First, a clearly de- 
termined policy, which does not now 
exist. Then, a little money, a few 
score dedicated technicians to work 
and live in Ghana a few years, and a 
modicum of love. They think it could 
do wonders in helping the new coun- 
tty move in the right direction.” 


This understated observation can 
easily be expanded and generalized to 
include each of the awakening African 
nations. If the words “church” and 
“Christian” were substituted in the 
proper places, the potency of this pro- 
posal would still stand. If carried out, 
quite wonderful things might happen 
for Africa—and for us—under the lead- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. 
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Training Filipino Priests — 


St. Andrew’s Seminary in Manila 


W. ROLAND FOSTER 
Professor, St. Andrew’s Theological Seminary 


The conversion of the heathen is 
always the first task of the foreign 
missionary as he begins Christian work 
in new territory. As the years pass, 
however, the burden of conversion 
slowly shifts more and more to the 
new Christians. Adequately trained 
national clergy ate thus a potent 
strength in building a strong church 
in a missionary district, and the theo- 
logical seminary is the place where 
national clergy are, or are not, ade- 
quately trained. 

In the Philippines, St. Andrew’s 
Theological Seminary in Manila is 
preparing thirty young men for the 
priesthood in the Philippine Episcopal 
Church, and has graduated approxi- 
mately forty men in the past twelve 
years for this ministry. 

The Seminary with its faculty of 
eight priests is the result of many 
years of different kinds of theological 
education in the Philippines. The first 
Episcopal missionary work in the Phil- 
ippines among non-Christian groups 
was begun in 1903. As early as 1923 
a young man began training for the 
priesthood under the direction of 
several foreign clergy in Manila. Ten 
years later a school for catechists was 
started in Sagada in the Mountain 
Province, in which men were trained 
both as priests and catechists. Cate- 
chists who showed evidence of voca- 
tion to the ordained ministry, after two 
years of study were prepared an, ad- 
ditional six years, a year of study be- 
ing alternated with a year of field 
work, 

Then came World War II. The 
Church lost most of its permanent 
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buildings. Its missionaries were in- 
terned by the Japanese. Only three 
ordained Filipino clergy were at 
liberty between 1941 and 1946 to 
shepherd a flock numbering many 
thousands. Following the war the re- 
construction of buildings alone was a 
severe problem, both money and ma- 
terials being lacking. In addition, the 
country had gained its independence 
and had all the struggles of a young 
nation to establish itself. One clear af- 
termath of the war, in addition to the 
need for rebuilding a war-torn coun- 
try, was an intense and ever-increasing 
spirit of nationalism on the part of 
the people. That Filipino leadership 
must increase and American leadership 
decrease, was evident then as it is still 
more evident today. For these and 
other reasons, the Training School in 
Sagada was not reopened in 1947 when 
the missionaries returned to their 
posts. In its place St. Andrew’s Theo- 
logical Seminary was set up in Manila 
with a student body of twenty-four 
and a full-time faculty. 

One cause for the rapid increase in 
the size of the student body to sixty- 
six students by 1959 was an agreement 
between the Philippine Episcopal 
Church and the Philippine Indepen- 
dent Church, that the clergy of the 
latter were to be trained at St. An- 
drew’s Seminary. At the present time 
approximately one-half of the stu- 
dents are members of the Philippine 
Independent Church. The Philippine 
Independent Church broke away from 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1902, 
after the failure of a petition to the 
Pope for reform of decadent practices 
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_ in the country. The first leaders of this 
movement included Monsignor Gre- 
_gorio Aglipay and Don Isabelo de los 
Reyes, who were also prominent in 
the Filipino uprisings against the 
Spanish. The present Supreme Bishop 
is the Most Reverend Isabelo de los 
Reyes, Jr. Episcopal orders were tre- 
quested from and granted by the 
American Episcopal Church in 1948. 
Most of the members being from 
lower economic levels, the Philippine 
Independent Church has not yet been 
able to establish its own seminary. 
When St. Andrew's opened its doors 
to Philippine Independent students in 
1948, probably neither church realized 
in full the nature of the commitment. 
The Philippine Independent students 
bring to the Seminary many non-An- 
glican traditions and a nationalism 
little tempered by previous contact 
with westerners. Nevertheless, the 
chance to provide training for the 
clergy of such a large and indigenous 
church is a unique opportunity for the 
Seminary and one of its major tasks. 
In the Chapel, Seminary life for all 
students centers. There the offices of 
Morning and Evening Prayer, the Eu- 
charist, meditation, and intercessions 
are offered daily. The life of corporate 
wotship strengthens ministerial voca- 
tions among students more than any 
other part of the training. Some who 
enter for the wrong reasons, and with 
little understanding of the priesthood 
they have proposed to embrace, grad- 
uate with the zeal and enthusiasm 
characteristic of recent converts. 

The academic course has been de- 
vised to offer standard theological 
training, so that a graduate is prepared 
to function as a priest anywhere in 
the Anglican Communion. The course 
at present consists of five years of 
post-high school study, with an average 
grade of 82 per cent in the high school 
the only scholastic requirement for 
entrance. The first one and one-half 
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years at the Seminary correspond in 
general to the first year or two of a 
U.S. College, with courses in English, 
history, music, and psychology as well 
as in New and Old Testament and — 
ascetics (personal Christian  disci- 
pline). The last three and one-half 
years are devoted to the theological 
studies which are pursued in accredited 
U. S. seminaries. Each field of theology 
studied at St. Andrew’s requires ap- 
proximately twice the time given to it 
in standard U.S. seminaries. This is 
made possible by reducing elective 
courses to a minimum. Graduation 
from St. Andrew’s does not confer a 
degree. 

The students devote some part of 
each day to manual labor. This takes 
the form of cleaning the halls, class- 
rooms, chapel, and common rooms, 
and washing the dishes; and of work- 
ing on the grounds one afternoon a 
week. Although these projects provide 
exercise and reduce maintenance ex- 
penses, their primary object is the de- 
velopment of character in a social 
environment in which manual labor 
is frequently scomned by those who can 
avoid it. 

There is also ee supervised pas- 
toral work. In addition, students spend 
six weeks each summer vacation work- 
ing in a parish to which they are as- 
signed. 

Theological education in the Phil- 
ippines has been compared with theo- 
logical education America chiefly 
because the American system is the 
most familiar one to members of the 
American church. However, the pro- 
gram at St. Andrew’s was worked out 
after investigation of theological train- 
ing in many countries in southeast 
Asia as well as in America and Europe; 
and the Seminary has drawn from all 
sources those practices which are most 
effective in the Philippines. 

Extension of academic work of the 
Seminary has recently been made in 
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two directions. 

First, a plan for having superior 
students obtain degrees from the na- 
tional university has been put into 
operation. The students under this 
plan live at the Seminary for seven 
yeats, taking some courses at the 
Seminary and some at the university. 
They receive B.A. degrees from the 
university about the time they finish 
their Seminary work. The long period 
of Seminary residence is for the pur- 
pose of strengthening vocations and 
has proved the best of several plans. 
The students under this program, after 
demonstrating their abilities in parish 
assignments, will form a nucleus of 
future instructors for the Seminary. 
If need arises, some of them may be 
sent abroad for further graduate work. 

Second, a two-year course is being 
offered to students of the Philippine 
Independent Church who, for academ- 
ic or other reasons, do not meet the 
entrance requirements of the Sem- 
inary’s regular course. High school 
graduation is the only entrance re- 
quirement. The two-year course offers 
minimal training in such subjects as 
Church History, .Holy Scriptures, 
Liturgics (the principles of worship), 
and Dogmatics (Christian beliefs). By 
far the largest class of Philippine In- 
dependent students in the experience 
of the Seminary entered this year 
under the two-year course plan. This 
course was offered because of repeated 
indications that the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church has great difficulty in 
getting its best qualified young men 
to prepare for the priesthood, and be- 
cause some of its leaders do not as 
yet believe a lengthy education is 
necessary for the priesthood. It must 
be remembered that for many years 
all the Philippine Independent candi- 
dates for holy orders were trained for 
three months or so under the tutor- 
ship of a priest or bishop, and that 
liberal arts and theological studies 
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were only a very slight part of this — 
training. The Seminary believes that 
the two-year program meets a very 
real need of the Philippine Indepen- 
dent Church at this time. It is hoped 
that the time will come when all their 
candidates may be qualified for the 
regular Seminary program. A candi- 
date for the two-year course, if found 
to be qualified for the five-year course, 
is required to take the longer training. 

Theological education in the Phil- 
ippines, though different in detail, is 
based on the same principles as theo- 
logical education anywhere. The church 
believes that those who are her priests 
must master certain intellectual and 
spiritual disciplines, and that systema- 
tic effort and competent instruction are 
necessary to this mastery. The church 
recognizes, however, that a priest 
whose ministry will be chiefly in small 
communities where there are yet strong 
un-Christian mores as well as thriving 
churches, does not need precisely the 
same preparation as a priest who will 
minister to a more sophisticated, if 
just as pagan, population. Consequent- 
ly, educational requirements of the 
Seminary are adapted to educational 
standards in the Philippines, to the 
social customs of the people, and to a 
religious temperament entirely differ- 
ent from that in western Europe and 
America. But the fundamental doc- 
trines and practices of the Church 
Catholic are the basis of the teaching 
at St. Andrew’s, as in every good sem- 
inary. The institution is pressing for 
higher education to provide a teaching 
staff of national priests in the future; 
at the same time it is reaching out to 
those whose learning must be limited 
from lack of academic preparation as 
well as the absence of community con- 
viction that higher education for priests 
is desirable and necessary. St. Andrew’s 
Seminary is trying to raise up priests 
who will indeed be instrumental in 
bringing the nations into His fold. 
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The Confession of a Great Missionary 


About the beginning of the fifth 
century a nominal young Britsh Chris- 
tian was carried off into slavery by a 
band of Irish raiders. After six years 
of swineherding captivity he managed 
to escape but his experiences among 
the cattle-raiding, head-taking Irish 
drew him back again as their special 
apostle, This was Magonus Sucatus 
Patricius—St. Patrick—and the modern 
world is fortunate in having the very 
personal and penetrating Confession 
which he wrote in his old age when 
Ireland called itself Christian. The 
following quotation is an abridgement 
of the translation by Ludwig Bieler in 
No. 17 of the ANCIENT CHRIS- 
TIAN WRITERS series, used here by 
permission of its publishers, The New- 

man Press, Westminster, Md.— 
— WM. HENRY SCOTT 

I am Patrick, a sinner, most un- 
learned, the least of all the faithful, 
and utterly despised by many. My 
father was Calpornius, a deacon, son 
of Potitus, a priest, of the village 
Bannavem Taburniae; he had a coun- 
try seat nearby, and there I was taken 
captive. 

I was then about sixteen years of 
age. I did not know the true God. I 
was taken into captivity to Ireland 
with many thousands of people—and 
deservedly so, because we turned away 
from God, and did not keep His com- 
mandments, and did not obey our 
priests, who used to remind us of our 
salvation. And the Lord brought over 
us the wrath of His anger and scatter- 
ed us among many nations, even unto 
the utmost part of the earth, where 
now my littleness is placed before 
strangers. 

And there the Lord opened the 
sense of my unbelief that I might at 
last remember my sins and be con- 
verted with all my heart to the Lord 


my God who had regard for my ab- 
jection, and mercy on my youth and 
ignorance, and watched over me before 
I knew Him, and before I was able to 
distinguish between good and evil, and 
guarded me, and comforted me as 
would a father his son. 

Hence I cannot be silent—nor, in- 
deed, is it expedient—about the great 
benefits and the great grace which the 
Lord has deigned to bestow upon me 
in the land of my captivity; for this 
we can give to God in return after 
having been chastened by Him, to 
exalt and praise His wonders before 
every nation that is anywhere under 
the heaven. 

Although I am imperfect in many 
things, I nevertheless wish that my 
brethren and kinsmen should know 
what sort of person I am, so that they 
may understand my heart’s desire. 

For this reason I long had in mind 
to write, but hesitated until now; I 
was afraid of exposing myself to the 
talk of men, because I have not studied 
like the others, who thoroughly imbib- 
ed law and Sacred Scripture, and never 
had to change from the language of 
their childhood days, but were able 
to make it still more perfect. In our 
case, what I had to say had to be 
translated into a tongue foreign to me, 
as can be easily proved from the savour 
of my writing, which betrays how lit- 
tle instruction and training I have had 
in the art of words. 

But of what help is an excuse, how- 
ever true, especially if combined with 
presumption, since now, in my old age, 
I strive for something that I did not 
acquire in youth? It was my sins that 
prevented me from fixing in my mind 
what before I had barely read through. 
Hence today I blush and fear exceed- 
ingly to reveal my lack of education. 
But, after all, it is written: ‘The 
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stammering tongues shall quickly learn 
to speak peace.” (Isa. 32:4). 

Whence I, once rustic, exiled, un- 
learned, who does not know how to 
provide for the future, this at least I 
know most certainly that before I was 
humiliated I was like a stone lying 
in the deep mire; and He that is 
mighty came and in His mercy lifted 
me up, and raised me aloft, and placed 
me on the top of the wall. And there- 
fore I ought to cry out aloud and so 
also render something to the Lord for 
- His great benefits here and in eternity 
—benefits which the mind of men is 
unable to appraise! 

Wherefore, then, be astonished, ye 
great and little that fear God, and you 
men of letters on your estates, listen 
and pore over this. Who was it that 


the midst of those who in the eyes of © 
men are wise, and expert in law, and » 
powerful in word and in everything? — 
And He inspired me—me, the outcast 
of this world—before others, to be the 
man (if only I could!) who, with fear 
and reverence and without blame, 
should faithfully serve the people to 
whom the love of Christ conveyed and 
gave me for the duration of my life, 
if I should be worthy; yes indeed, to 
serve them humbly and _ sincerely. 

In the light, therefore, of our faith 
in the Trinity, I must make this choice, 
regardless of danger I must make 
known the gift of God and everlasting 
consolation, without fear and frankly 
I must spread everywhere the name of 
God so that after my decease I may 
leave a bequest to my brethren and 


roused up me, the fool that Iam, from sons whom I have baptised in the Lord. 


Universal Savior, Universal Mission 


The one and only basis for the mission of the Church is that Christ 
has given Himself for all mankind. The Church, then, proclaims this 
good news. The Church does not redeem by word, by changing, by 
uplifting. It is Christ who has redeemed and who does redeem. If we 
believe that Christ came for all, not just the Jews, not just for those 
of the Mediterranean basin and their cultural heirs, but for all men, 
the mission of the Church is a universal one and the Church can never 
be satisfied until all men have at least had the opportunity to hear the 
good news of what God has done for them in Christ. The missionary 
obligation of the Church and each Christian is not that they are 
partisans of a better or more enlightened religion, but the message they 
proclaim is a message of universal concern and the community in which 
they dwell is a universal community, destined to fulfill the unity of the 
race prefigured in the one man Adam. 

If the Church really understands itself in these terms, then it 
recognizes the spread of the Church to include all nations is of the 
very essence of its nature. That is, the missions of the Church are 
not just a “good idea,” arising our of the altruistic desire of the adherents 
of a better technique to communicate it to others. Rather the missions 
of the Church constitute an accurate measure of how intensely Christians 
recognize that their savior is a universal savior, their message is a 
universal message and their community a universal community. 

— The Rev. T. Hall Partrick, 
Missionary to the Eglise Episcopal 
d’Haiti, writing in Lumiere, June 1958 
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| Greater Service, Closer Fellowship — 
Philippine Episcopal and 
Independent Churches 


j.-B.. Hoey 
Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, Texas 


April 7, 1958 was historic in the 

Christian history of the Philippines. 
In the Pro-Cathedral Church of St. 
Luke in Manila, Bishop Norman S. 
Binsted of the Philippine Episcopal 
Church, consecrated Isabelo de los 
Reyes Obispo Maximo of the Iglesia 
Filipina Independiente, thus bestowing 
upon the second largest block of Fili- 
pino Christians the gift of apostolic 
succession. 
_ One of the witnesses was a layman, 
General Emilio Aguinaldo, military 
leader of the Filipino revolution 
against Spain in 1896. 

The consecrated bishop, Isabelo de 
los Reyes, was the son of Don Isabelo 
de los Reyes, the great Filipino lay 
reader who with Father Gregorio 
Aglipay led more than 2,000,000 Fili- 
pino Christians out of the control of 
the Vatican during that same struggle 
in 1903. 

The consecrator, Norman S. Binsted, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Philippines, now retired, 
was the great Christian missionary 
statesman who with rare discernment 
and tact made the historic event pos- 
sible. 

The students of St. Andrew’s Theo- 
logical Seminary of Manila, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Seminary in the Phil- 
ippines, served as the choir for the 
service of consecration. 

The manner in which the gift of 
apostolic succession was extended dem- 
onstrated the true spirit of the 
Christian missionary enterprise. It 
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exemplified the best in Anglican tra- 
dition concerning ecumenical relations 
and national autonomy. It met a chal- 
lenging opportunity to bring Phil- 
ippine Christendom a step nearer full 
maturity. It opened doors to greater 
service and closer fellowship. 

The most direct and significant re- 
sult was the immediate acceptance of 
a plan whereby priests of the Phil- 
ippine Independent Church were in- 
vited to enroll in St. Andrew’s 
Theological Seminary for their train- 
ing. This solved Bishop de los Reyes’ 
most pressing problem: how to provide 
training for his young priests without 
compromising their orthodox faith nor 
offending their new-born national as- 
pirations. 

Here was a church of over 2,000,- 
000 members, one hundred per cent 
Filipino and indigenous in constitu- 
ency and leadership, emerging from an 
extreme form of political and spiritual 
colonialism and thus highly sensitive 
in its nationalism. But it was a church 
which stood stripped of all its schools 
and property by a unique and unfor- 
tunate chain of legal events. It des- 
perately needed a seminary but had 
neither resources nor personnel to set 
it up. 

In the providence of God, the 
Episcopal Church was there—with a 
compatible orthodox faith, a coopera- 
tive spirit, and a good seminary. A 
further providential blessing was the 
person of Norman S. Binsted. He was 
a missionary-minded bishop who knew 
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how to give graciously what he had in 
a manner that lent dignity to the giver 
and the receiver alike. Lesser men, by 
the fumbling of a word, an ill-timed 
thought, or a misplaced hope, might 
have muffed the opportunity that has 
been grasped so beautifully. Any pres- 
sure for organic union or any evidence 
of possible thought of absorption of 
one church body by the other would 
have closed negotiations at once. Such 
did occur in earlier efforts between 
other leaders. 

Bishop Binsted, in transmitting the 
Independent Church’s request for the 
gift of apostolic succession to the 
Episcopal House of Bishops in 1947, 
made clear the policy and procedure 
whereby the Episcopal Church unsel- 
fishly sought to meet the need of the 
Philippine Independent Church with- 
out any hint of colonialism that would 
violate the sensitive spirit of the Phil- 
ippine group. He said: 

“The Philippine Independent 
Church will maintain its independent 
status but will work in closest coopera- 
tion with the Philippine Episcopal 
COMMER api each using the Book of 
Common Prayer, training priests in 
the same seminary, and formulating 
evangelization plans in joint confer- 
ence.” 

Again, in November, 1947, when 
the House of Bishops met at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., to receive, consider, and 
approve the petition of the Philippine 
Church for bestowal of apostolic suc- 
cession and the use of the facilities 
and faculty of St. Andrew’s Seminary, 
Bishop Binsted reiterated, “approval 
would in no wise affect the indepen- 
dence of either church.” 

This clear- cut policy demonstrated 
wisdom on the part of Bishop Binsted. 
He did what his church was prepared 
to do. He met a felt need. He did it 
on a church-to-church level without 
any reference to ‘‘older-younger,” 
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“sending-receiving,’  “‘missionary-in- 
digenous,” or other terms that might 
have given a condescending tone to 
the transaction. He asked nothing but 
a widened and deepened Christian fel- 
lowship. Most important, he left to 
future generations and the leading of 
the Holy Spirit the patterns that might 
develop as fruits of this significant 
service. To missionary colleagues of 
other churches serving in the Phil- 


ippines this was a beautiful illustration — 


of the true missionary spirit. 


Bishop de los Reyes has expressed 
deep gratitude and enthusiasm for the 
developments: “We....are solidly 
united in a clearly stated Catholic and 
Apostolic faith..... and our future 
priests are receiving sound and full 
theological training in St. Andrew’s 
Theological Seminary. More than 30 
of our students are enrolled there, and 
the number is growing. It is upon that 
seminary that the hopes for our future 
leadership are built.” 


These arrangements have revealed 
and enhanced the stature, leadership, 
and churchmanship qualities of Bish- 
ops Reyes and Binsted. Bishop Binsted 
has since retired and turned the reins 
of his office to Bishop Lyman Ogilby 
who is carrying on most ably in a simi- 
lar spirit. Bishop de los Reyes has won 
not only the deepest loyalty of his own 
people but also the sincere admiration 
of all the cooperative church groups in 
the islands. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to 
serve many years on the Executive 
Committee of the Philippine Bible 
Society with Bishops Reyes and Ogilby. 
Both give generously of their time and 
leadership to this and other cooperative 
Christian enterprises. 


The Philippine Independent Church 
is aggressively moving forward now as 
at no time since the revolution in 1896. 
The schism within the church which 
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ae them for many years has been 
healed. More than ninety-five per cent 
of the Independent Churches are now 
solidly and happily under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Reyes. More and more 
highly qualified young men are enter- 
ing the priesthood to fill the depleted 
tanks and to undergird a priesthood 
that is predominantly elderly. The 
Bible is being widely distributed and 
seriously studied. Most cordial rela- 
tions exist between St. Andrew’s and 
Union Theological Seminaries in Ma- 
nila. Though the Episcopal and Inde- 
pendent Churches are not members of 
the Philippine Federation of Christian 


Churches, both are most cooperative in 
all matters of wide Christian concern. 

Thus, a great indigenous Filipino 
Christian Church takes its place within 
the ranks of orthodox Christendom 
and will be able to witness effective- 
ly and with a distinctive Oriental flavor 
within national and ecumenical circles. 
It is Filipino; it is Catholic but non- 
Roman; it is cooperative. Once more 
the seeds of the gospel have been 
planted effectively in human hearts, 
and the Church has taken root in 
good soil. With the waters of conse- 
crated leadership and unselfish service 
God has given a bountiful increase. 


Bishop Bayne to Serve Missionary Council 


The Rt. Rev. Stephen Fielding 
Bayne, Jr., bishop of the diocese of 
Olympia in the State of Washington 
since 1947, has been appointed secte- 
tary of the Anglican Communion 
Advisory Council on Missionary 
Strategy, to begin his work in London 
January 1, 1960. The appointment was 
made, in accordance with action by the 
Lambeth Conference last summer, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
the approval of the Advisory Council. 

The Council is composed of the 
organizational heads of all indepen- 
dent national churches and provinces 
of the Anglican Communion, and of 
wther representative leaders of the 


Communion. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury is its chairman. 
Together with the Consultative 


Body of the Lambeth Conference, of 
which Bishop Bayne is also to be 
administrator, the Advisory Council 
provides the only continuing admin- 
istrative agency of the Anglican Com- 
munion. First organized in 1948, its 
purpose was defined by the 1958 Lam- 
beth Conference as: “to,enable the 
whole Anglican Communion to deal 
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effectively with matters of world-wide 
strategy and the welfare of the whole 
Communion.” 

To implement this purpose it was 
given authority as a purely advisory 
body; it cannot settle policy of the 
communion. Specific matters on which 
it may advise are: 

(1) Questions of ‘policy and the 
opening of new areas of missionary 
activity. 

(2) The advantages of grouping 
dioceses and developing a common 
life prior to the formation of a new 
province. 

(3) The increase of workers and 
strengthening of the position in areas 
where the Churches face increasing 
opposition or other difficulties. 

(4) The fostering of vocations in 
the service of the Church. 

(5) Closer cooperation 
missionary societies. 

(6) The preparation and dissemi- 
nation of information. 

The Lambeth Conference which 
established these functions also limited 
the Council’s authority by declaring 
outside its province matters concern- 


between 
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ing relations with other Churches or 
concerning reunion between Churches. 
“It may, however, draw attention to 
questions in these fields which in its 
opinion need investigation and may 
recommend that they be referred to 
the appropriate body,” the limiting 
statement continued. 

Questions and subjects referred to 
the Advisory Council by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1958 dealt with the 
problems created for the Anglican 
Church in Africa by industrialization 
and new townships; the role of the 
Anglican Communion in missionary 
Opportunities in South America; mis- 
sionary work among the millions of 
Chinese who live in various parts of 
the world outside China; missionary 
opportunity in the highlands of 
Northern New Guinea; problems of 
rapid social change in the Middle 
East; the possible formation of new 
provinces of the Anglican Communion, 
especially in Southeast Asia, the South- 
west Pacific and East Africa; conditions 
which demand new missionary dioceses 
in ateas of missionary opportunity; 
restrictions of religious freedom in 
some parts of the world where the 
Anglican Communion is at work; and 
possible moral conflicts between An- 
glican churches and the governments 
under which they live. 

At the 1958 Lambeth Conference, 
Bishop Bayne was chairman of the 
Committee on the Family in Contem- 
porary Society. The definitions con- 
cerning the Advisory Council on 
Missionary Strategy were worked up 
by the Committee on Progress in the 
Anglican Communion—especially _ its 
subcommittee on missionary appeal 
and strategy under the chairmanship 
of Bishop Walter H. Gray of Con- 
necticut. 

In addition to his duties as secretary 
of the Advisory Council and in ad- 
munistrating the Consultative Body of 
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the Lambeth Conference, Bishop 
Bayne is to be bishop in charge of the 
11 congregations of the Episcopal 
Church of the U. S. in France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Switzerland. In this 
capacity he will act under the appoint- 
ment of the Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, the Rt. Rev. Arthur 
C. Lichtenberger. 

In reporting on Bishop Bayne’s ap- 
pointment an Associated Press dispatch 
said he was to become the “executive 
officer of the global family of 40 
million (Anglican) Christians” in 
the position of “‘a top-level, interna- 
tional prelate in Anglicanism,’ second 
in rank only to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. While the military and 
hierarchical figures of speech may 
imply somewhat more organic in- 
tegrity than can be found actually in 
the Anglican Communion as a collec- 
tion of independent, self-governing 
churches, the responsibilities of the 
Advisory Council are heavy—perhaps 
heavier since it is purely advisory in 
character than might be the case if it 
were an executive body. 

Bishop Bayne, 51 years old, is a 
native of New York City. He served 
as rector of parishes in St. Louis and 
in Northampton, Mass., before becom- 
ing Chaplain of Columbia University 
in 1942, During World War II he was 
a naval chaplain. He is widely regard- 
ed as one of the outstanding intellec- 
tual leaders of the Episcopal Church. 
Through the leading role he played 
during the 1958 Lambeth Conference 
he became well-known to the bishops 
of the communion who attended—the 
men whose dioceses, provinces and 
national churches will be affected by 
the work of the Advisory Council. 
The perception and wisdom of states- 
manship which his new task demands 
he has exhibited in his service to a 
number of nation-wide committees 
and commissions of the Episcopal 
Church. 
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CHURCH IN GHANA — 


Se 


_ (Continued from Page 21) 
her admission to a Mission School. 
This practice is now dying out and 


_ some well educated men are now dis- 
carding their Christian and English 


names to take such sweet Ghanaian 
names as Kobla Agbeli Gbedema, or 
Kofi Abrefa Busia or Kojo Botsio or 
Ako Adjei, etc. Here I am reminded 
of two young men. S. R. B. Solomon 


-and William Penny who were in the 


vanguard of a line of nationalists 
who saw in the extension of British 
power a threat to the whole of their 


_ African heritage. Among the things 


they did after completing their train- 
ing at Richmond College, London, in 
1888, under the auspicies of the Meth- 
odist Church, was to change their 
English names, Solomon and Penny, 
to African names, Attoh-Ahuma and 
Egyir-Asaam, respectively. 

As a Ghanaian, I have been very 
unhappy about the fact that it is be- 
coming less and less of a disgrace to 
a family that one of its members 
should suffer a term of imprisonment 
for dishonest monetary transaction. 
Whereas in the past few years a per- 
son coming out of prison was given 
an adenkra (mourning cloth) by the 
family to put on for months, nowadays 
the ex-convict is dressed in white 
calico and white powder (emblems of 
joy and happiness). Formerly, the ex- 
convict would not be employed in any 
Government office or establishment, 
but it is not so now. 

The unhappy practice of bribery and 
corruption is now rife in the country. 
Were that not so, there would be no 
necessity for the present campaign of 
the Government against it. There are 
many citizens who feel justified in 
asking whether Government contracts 
ate not sometimes awarded after the 
acceptance by somebody of a ‘‘dash” 


wholly inconsistent with the strictest 


Bis 


integrity of both the parties concerned. 

Let me give a few examples of the 
bribery and corruption which still 
exist among us which, as the Govern- 
ment has indicated, every citizen 
should endeavour to uproot, by quot- 
ing from Bishop Roseveare’s lecture on 
Bribery and Corruption to the New 
Year School held at the University 
College of Ghana, Accra, on 1st Jan- 
uaty 1959: 

(a) It is widely belived and with some 
truth I am convinced, that some (perhaps 
many) members of the Police Force fre- 
quently accept bribes or even extort them, 
from lorry and taxi drivers in order to 
allow them to pass on their way although 
they or their employers may be guilty 
of some technical offence. 

(b) I have often heard in general 
terms, of officials in the appropriate de- 
partment who demand a considerable 
“dash” over and above the statutory fee 
before issuing an annual driving licence. 

(c) There have certainly been many 
cases of children being admitted to Sec- 
ondaty Schools, not on merit but by the 
payment of a sum of money to some in- 
fluential person or official of the School. 

(d) I could cite several examples of 
men who obtained, or who failed to ob- 
tain a job by paying or failing to pay a 
sum of money (sometimes of considerable 
size) demanded by some person in a 
position to extort it, though often enough 
not the person really responsible for re- 
cruiting labour. 

Many have felt deep concern at 
out modern competitive business and 
industrial life with its antagonism 
that so seldom appreciates another's 
point of view, its restless, feverish 
quest to make money on the one hand, 
and to spend it on pleasure on the 
other, with its unscrupulous overriding 
of rights of personality, its carelessness 
of spiritual things and its emphasis 
on self-interest. 

All through our national and in- 
ternational life, there are elements of 
bitter and unforgiving hostility. There 
is a so-called patriotism that is an 
enemy of the Kingdom of God, that 
utters that narrow and selfish cry 
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“Ourselves Alone’ and that has no 
intention of treating members of an- 
other political party as real brothers 
if there is any question of the sacti- 
fice of profits or status; a refusal even 
to try out the principles of Jesus lest 
some precious prestige should be lost 
of some narrow dominance should be 
sacrificed, or some political party lose 
votes. 

Far be it from me to belittle what 
the Christian church has done for 
Ghana both before and after Inde- 
pendence. The Spirit of Christ has 
been the dynamic of a thousand phil- 
anthropies which never consciously 
acknowledged Him. The Spirit of Christ 
has uplifted womanhood, given new 
dignity to manhood, made of para- 
mount importance the lives of little 
children, made human sacrifice dis- 
appear, and made us ashamed of such 
evils as still persist. The whole texture 
of our present western civilization 
would be reduced to a tattered rag if 
the threads woven by the Christian 
church were withdrawn from it. 

But let any man come to Accra, the 
capitol of Ghana, where in recent 
yeats magnificent buildings have been 
erected and modern streets fitted with 
fluorescent street lighting have been 
constructed, and what will he find 
when he goes to the slums of this 
great town? Slums in which men and 
women are herded together so that 
even one room is sometimes shared 
by more than one family; where men 
and women, to escape the intolerable 
conditions of these slums, so easily 
slip into drunkenness, immorality and 
vice. “There are slums,’’ says one 
writer, “where all the social senses 
appear to be dulled; whence all feeling 
of degradation appears to have long 
departed; there are terrible streets and 
dens in which there is a fierce and 
callous pride, astonishing to encounter 
and difficult beyond conception to over- 
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come.” 

That the church has much to do in 
the present situation of Ghana cannot — 
be over-emphasized. A very great deal 
was accomplished by the pioneer mis- 
sionaries who, I am convinced, laid a 
solid foundation of the church with 
blood and toil and sweat. It is the 
primary task of all Christians now— 
not only clergy and ministers—to build 
a solid structure of the Christian 
church to meet the demands of the 
present and future Ghana. This can 
be done in more ways than one: 

(a) The church has not only to 
continue to pray in the words of our 
Lord: “That they all may be one,” but 
also to work conscientiously for the 
accomplishment of that prayer; be- 
cause the unhappy division among the 
followers of the Master who first 
prayed Ut omnes unum sint is a great 
hindrance in the task of converting 
non-Christians. When we preach to a 
pagan in Ghana, he will very often 
reply: ‘““You blame me because I wor- 
ship many gods, and you say you wor- 
ship one God. But my tribe is one in 
its worship of many gods, and you 
Christians are split and divided in your 
worship of your one God, so I will 
continue to worship as did my fathers. 
The Anglican Christ is preached to 
me; the Roman Catholic Christ is 
preached to me; the Presbyterian 
Christ is preached to me, and so on 
and so forth. Do you want me to 
follow your Christ of many faces?” 
It will demand much prayer and hard 
work to achieve true Christian unity; 
but it must be done in all sincerity and 
with great faith, and the Holy Spirit 
can do the rest. 

(b) Another very important task 
is for the church to give the very best 
Christian education to children who 
are the future men and women of 
affairs of our country. “Train up a 
child in the way he should go and 


— 


ben he is old he will not depart from 


it.” 


_ (c) The present battle to end 
illiteracy which is being fought by 


be the mass education officers of the De- 


partment of Social Welfare and Com- 
munity Development should be strong- 
ly supported by the Christian church 
and given every encouragement in the 
use of all possible modern methods, 
such as visual aids, tracts (in vernacu- 
lar and English) mobile libraries, etc. 
(d) While the church is strongly 
opposed to obscene jollity and can in 


“no way compromise with fetish and 


bad customs, it is the duty of the 
church to make the youth feel that it 
is not a kill-joy institution as some 
are inclined to believe. Youth work 
in the churches must be competently 
organized to make our youth enjoy 
themselves with such innocent amuse- 
-ments as picnics, dancing, literary 
clubs, native drumming, etc. Our 
Our churches, if possible, should 
have parish halls where the young as 
well as the old can meet to play to- 
gether, work together for the church, 
study together and pray together. A 
full-time youth organizer will be very 
useful in the churches. 

(e) We learn from the Gospels 
how much our Blessed Lord did to 
heal the sick. He commissioned His 
disciples not only to preach the Word, 
but also to heal the sick. We love a 
righteous nation, but we also love a 
healthy nation. The church has got to 
use that power given to her by our 
Lord in the healing of the sick. Many 
drift from the churches to join new 
sects which claim to have the power 
of Christ to heal the sick. In many 
civilized countries, the church is suc- 
cessfully exercising this power of di- 
vine healing and doctors and priests 
are cooperating in ministering to the 
sick. If the church in Ghana is to dis- 
courage her disloyal members from 
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practicing superstition and going af- 


ter strange religious cults and sects, 


then she must not neglect her duty 
to the sick and suffering. 

(f) There has been a strong na- 
tional consciousness in the people of 
Ghana since the attainment of Inde- 
pendence. It will therefore be to the 
advantage of the Christian church if 
some of our African culture can be 
baptized and adopted. Gregorian mu- 
sic, for instance, has a close resem- 
blance to Ghanaian music and if our 
musicians can make adaptations so as 
to fit native music to the Mass or to 
some Christian hymns, it will make 
even the primitive Ghanaian realize 
that Christianity is really universal. 
We should also, as much as possible, 
conduct church services in the vernacu- 
lar and use the kente (our national 
cloth) for vestments and altar frontals. 

I must emphasize that the church 
has to take a much bolder stand than 
she has ever taken before in Ghana 
to fight relentlessly against ignorance, 
superstition, fear, immorality, bribery 
and corruption and other vices which 
so desperately undermine the true wel- 
fare of the nation as well as the in- 
dividual. Given a foundation of 
Christian principles—freedom and jus- 
tice in the full sense of those words 
which stand on our national crest— 
Ghana can become a great nation. It 
was the late Dr. Aggrey who said: 
‘Nothing but the best is good enough 
for Africa.” 

I close with a final quotation from 
a lecture given by Bishop Roseveare to 
a group called together in 1958 under 
the auspices of the World Council of 
Churches: “I believe most profound- 
ly,” he said, ‘“‘...that there is not, 
nor ever will be, any voluntary body 
which has a more disinterested, a more 
constant, a more consecrated desire for 
the true welfare of Ghana and its 
people than the church in Ghana.” 
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By Use of Biographies ee 


Priming the Pump for Missions 


ROBERT C. BATCHELDER 


Rector, St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


If a concern for their missionary 
task is to be a vital part of the belief 
and life of the communicants of the 
Episcopal Church in the future, then 
the meaning of the Great Commission 
—“‘go baptize and teach’’—must be 
translated into living terms through 
the religious education of the present 
church school generation. The key per- 
sons in implementing this are the 
clergy and church school teachers. But 
to do it, adequate illustrations must be 
in their hands to bring knowledge of 
needs and deeds, the kindling of a 
personal desire to enlist in Christian 
service, as well as a willingness to 
support financially the work of the 
Church in carrying out her missionary 
commission. 

Materials to instruct and inspire 
must be available in the mind, and be 
used then at the appropriate times. One 
of the tools at hand for us is the use 
of biographies of outstanding Christ- 
ian missionaries. By a knowledge of 
the great personalities who have served 
the church in far off lands, inspiration, 
vivid presentation, and the value of the 
task can be made real in factual and 
living terms. 

For this purpose, three modern mis- 
stonaty biographies have recently been 
published which can help fill the void 
present in curriculum materials. These 
can furnish real persons as illustrations 
for sermons and as the subject for 
study and discussion by groups who 
want to know if missionary work is 
worthwhile. Illustrations for church 
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school classes abound in them. 

Many people still ask, “Why disturb 
people in their comfortable faith and 
bring in an alien religion they do not 
want or need ?”’ The world-wide appeal 
and value of the Christian religion, 
especially for those at a primitive level, 
which come from the lives of people 
who have done missionary work, makes 
evident the lack of any basis for this 
question asked by many sincere people. 

An autobiography, Archibald the 
Artic, is the life story of the faith and 
labors of a Scottish naval architect 
—Archibald Lang Fleming—who be- 
came a pioneer missionary in the far 
north for the Anglican Church in Can- 
ada. It is published at $5.00 by Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts in New York. Here 
the motives which led a man to go as a 
missionaty, how his call came, and the 
way he presented Christianity to prim- 
itive people are clearly seen. His own 
evaluation of the worth of his work is 
seen in this account by a twentieth 
centuty missionary of our sister church 
in the north. Today Hudson’s Bay and 
Baffinland are now accessible, but this 
has not always been so. Traveling 
through icy seas by ship and over 
snowy wastes by dog sled was a coura- 
geous and physically exhausting work. 
But today’s air transportation has 
changed this and Fleming, known as 
the pioneer “flying bishop,” illustrates 
the old and the new methods which 
have transformed missionary work in 
out own day. Too many still think of 
missionary activity in out-moded terms! 
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How are people living in a land of 
ice and snow, with a primitive religion 
of animism, able to understand and 
embrace Christ’s gospel which came 
from a completely different setting? 
‘The process is not only interesting to 
read, but convincing in the presenta- 
tion Bishop Fleming makes. It takes 
imagination, patience, and a living ex- 
ample! The description of the day 
Bishop Fleming explained the mystery 
of the Trinity to an Eskimo catechist 
is a classic, and one that can be told 
with profit everywhere. The final chap- 
ter of the book, “The Value of it 
All,” creates confidence in the worth- 
while nature of the entire missionary 
enterprise. This account of missionary 
work is pervaded by an evangelical 
warmth that is contagious, while Bish- 
op Fleming’s humility, understanding 
and respect for human personality, 
even under primitive and personally 
disgusting physical conditions, fills the 
mind with admiration as well as quot- 
able incidents to use in teaching. 
Preacher with a Plow takes us to 
the dark continent of Africa, where 
an Alabama-born Negro, the son of 
slaves, brought agricultural knowledge 
and Christian faith to Portuguese West 
Africa. Written by Samuel B. Coles, 
the publisher is Houghton, Mifflin; 
price, $3.50. Going to Africa, at the 
age of thirty-five, after medical corps 
service in World War I, as a minister 
of the Congregational - Christian 
Church, Coles first had to find five men 
willing, in spite of a strong tribal 
taboo against it, to break the earth 
with hoes he made himself. From that 
small beginning there came plows, 
elementary sanitation, and finally pro- 
duce to exchange for the materials of 
the west. In thirty years a people were 
led from stone age to machine age 
standards. It was literally ‘‘plowing” 
in a primitive society and it took in- 
finite patience and personal dedication 
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to the cause of Christ. But Coles was a 
valiant spirit. Is missionary work 
worthwhile? One is convinced it is 
by this humble account of one man’s 
faithful labors. Coles died as recently 
asi l95)/: 

In sharp contrast to these two ac- 
counts of modern missionaries, the 
definitive biography of one of the 
Victorian missionary giants is welcome 
and valuable; David Livingstone by 


‘George Seaver; Harper, $6.95. Africa 


and missionary work in the pre-air- 
plane days, and before modern medi- 
cine enabled men to cope with life in 
the tropics, is vividly presented in this 
life of a man who took literally God’s 
call to go preach and minister. One re- 
viewer wrote, ‘‘Livingstone’s work was 
a failure—as a husband, father, mis- 
sionary and liberator—but God’s ways 
are not man’s and failure to man is 
often a success in the accomplishment 
of divine purposes.” Events since his 
day have proved the rightness of many 
of Livingstone’s insights. Adlai Steven- 
son on returning from his recent trip to 
Africa said, ‘Missionaries laid the 
groundwork in religion, health, and 
education under difficult and dangerous 
circumstances. They fought yellow 
fever, dysentery, parasites. And the 
gravestones I saw! My God their 
gravestones are all through Africa.” 
How and why, we can see in this 
account of the life, labors and letters 
of David Livingstone. His body rests 
with the great of the British Empire 
in Westminster Abbey, but his heart 
is buried in the Africa he loved, served 
and made known to the people of 
Europe. 

It is popular to belittle the Christ- 
ian missionary enterprise and to as- 
sociate it with western imperialism. 
But the men, and also the women, who 
have represented the Christian Church 
deserve to be rescued from complete 
identification with the evils of western 
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economic expansion and recognized 


for their courageous and heroic faith 
and labors. Through an understanding 
based on the facts this separation can 


be made. Missionary biographies make 
that rescue possible, and show us the — 
greatness of the work to which we are 
summoned in our day. 


Help Pledged to Japanese Episcopalians 


Spokesmen for Anglican churches in 
the United States, England, Australia 
and Canada pledged continuing sup- 
port to the Nippon Seikokai (Episcopal 
Church in Japan) at ceremonies cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary of 
modern missionary work in Japan this 
spring. Their pledge came in response 
to a resolution of thanks to the 
“mother churches’ of the Seikokat 
which had been accepted by acclama- 
tion during the centennial celebration’s 
meeting of the Japanese General Con- 
vention. 

The statement 
churchmen follows: 

“We, the Bishops, Clergy and Laity 
of the Nippon Seikokai who are gath- 
ered together in Tokyo on April 8, 
1959, in order to observe the first cen- 
tury of Anglican missionary work in 
Japan, would like to express our heart- 
felt gratitude to the mother churches, 
for their sacrifice and effort in sending 
out missionaries and financial support 
during the past one hundred years. 

“Having long enjoyed our autonomy 
we are trying very hard to make our 
province self-supporting, which we be- 
lieve will make all of us happy. 

“In facing the second century of 


of the Japanese 


evangelism, we are determined to ac- © 


cept the Divine Command to convert 
our own fellow-countrymen for our 
Lord. We sincerely and humbly ask 
you mother churches to assist us with 
new vision and help us in establishing 
new work to fulfill this great task for 
our same Lord.” , 
At the celebration representing the 
mother churches were the Rt. Rev. 
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Arthur Lichtenberger, presiding bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America; the 
Most Rev. Geoffrey F. Fisher, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; the Rt. Rev. 
Ivor Arthur Norris, bishop of Bran- 
don, Manitoba, Canada; and the Most 
Rev. Reginald Charles Halse, arch- 
bishop of Brisbane, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. Their response to the resolution 
took the form of a joint letter to the 
Rt. Rev. Michael H. Yashiro, presid- 
ing bishop of the Nippon Seikokai: 

“We rejoice and give thanks that 
we are privileged to join with you and 
your people in the celebration of one 
hundred years of our Church’s mission 
to the people of Japan. The glorious 
example of the past century makes us 
the more aware of the opportunities 
before you now. 

“As the Nippon Seikokai enters up- 
on the second century of work among 
the millions of people in this richly 
endowed nation, we assure you of our 
renewed concern for the mission of our 
Church here. 

“The task is of the greatest magni- 
tude. Therefore, for the strengthening 
of the existing Church and the initia- 
tion of new work, we pledge ourselves 
to consult and work together with you, 
in the future as in the past, as partners 
and brothers in Christ. 

“In our Christian exchange of 
thought, and gifts, and prayers, we 
shall seek to uphold you in doing 
God’s will and work in this land.” 

The precise significance of the ac- 
tion for the Episcopal Church in the 
United States is difficult to assess at 
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‘this time. Only two years ago its 
Overseas Department asked the Sei- 
_kokai leaders to plan a program of 
10% annual decreases in grants for 
its operating budget from U. S. Epis- 
-copalians (see OMR, Whitsunday, 
1957). Whether the phrase “in the 
future as in the past’? was meant to 
commit this church to its general pro- 
gram of aid up to 1957, or to such a 
program of reduced aid since 1957, 
was not made clear in the letter in 
which Bishop Lichtenberger joined. 
__ Regardless of its aid to the operat- 
-ing budget of the Seikokai, the Epis- 
copal Church continues to send mis- 
sionaries as fraternal workers under 
the direction of Japanese bishops, and 
has joined with English and Canadian 
Missionary societies in making emer- 
gency grants to the Japanese church 
since World War II. The Seikokai has 
_been an autonomous church since 1930. 
Its general convention in 1956 adopted 
a program aimed at achieving self- 
support with respect to clergy salaries 
by the 100th anniversary this year, 
hoping to enter a new era in which 
extension of its work would be a 
joint endeavor of its own National 
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Council and the missionary agencies of 
the mother churches. 
As part of its centennial celebration, 
the Seikokai has received a number of 
guests from the mother churches at 
various observances, including the 
General Convention meeting at which 
the resolution referred to above was. 
accepted. St. Paul’s University has in 
connection with this celebration con- 
ferred several honorary degrees: 

Doctor of Laws to the Hon. Francis 
B. Sayre, Sr., formerly special repre- 
sentative of the presiding bishop of 
the Episcopal Church to the Seikokai, 
also a founder and present vice-presi- 
dent of the Overseas Mission Society; 

Doctor of Humanities to Mrs. — 
Arthur M. Sherman, executive director 
of the General Division of Women’s 
Work of the National Council of the 
Episcopal Church (formerly the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary) ; 

Doctor of Laws to Presiding Bishop 
Lichtenberger, who is also honorary © 
president of the Overseas Mission So- 
ciety; 

Doctor of Laws to Dr. Fisher, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


Tittmann New Review Editor 


The Reverend George F. Tittmann, a charter member of OMS and 
an associate editor of this Review at its inception, has been named by 
the Society's board of managers as Editor of the Episcopal Overseas 
Mission Review. The appointment takes effect with the beginning of 
Volume V—the Michaelmas 1959 issue which is due in September. 


A native of St. Louis and a graduate of Harvard University and the 
Virginia Theological Seminary, Mr. Tittmann is Rector of the Church 
of the Holy Spirit, 872 Church Road, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


The board of managers’ action was taken upon the resignation of 
the Rev. Prof. William A. Clebsch as Editor, who was named to 


membership on the editorial board. 
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THE OVERSEAS MISSION SOCIETY, Inc. 


Mounr SAT ALBAN, WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


BELIEVING that the missionary outreach of the Church and the militant ad- 
vance of the gospel are of the essence of the Christian religion, THE OVER- 
SEAS MISSION SOCIETY (a Society for the promotion of the overseas mission 
of the Episcopal Church) offers itself to the furtherance of the missionary spirit 
of the Church in our time. To encourage and help extend present programs, 
to awaken Church people to the importance of work already under way; to 
secure information regarding long-standing needs, and new possibilities for 
growth; to uphold workers in the fields by every means available—these are the 
purposes of the Society. 

We are convinced that, in such times as our own when world tensions are 
acute and Christians are tempted to yield to fright and withdrawal, pressi 
forward the gospel of Christ is the paramount duty and gratitude-offering o: 
the Church. The fellowship of the Holy Spirit is the rightful inheritance of 
all mankind, and it is the clear call of Almighty God to His Church that this 
priceless treasure should be shated with all, especially in our time when the 
world’s hopes for man-made fellowship are dim. 

The Society is an association of Chutch People, clergy and lay, who out 
of a zeal for the mission of the Chutch want to share with one another and 
with the Church at large knowledge of the present state of missions, and 
suggestions for new methods of promoting missionary enthusiasm and informa- 
tion throughout the parishes of the land. 

Gur hope is that constructive suggestions and assistance, better missionary 
news, more aggressive strategies and more devoted missionary giving can increase 
support of the National Council’s Overseas Department and lend new force 
to the missionary life of the Church. 


MEMBERSHIP PLEDGE 


IN THE CONVICTION 
that redemption in Christ Jesus is glad news for all men everywhere, and 
that my Church bears witness to our redemption by heralding that glad 
news to the uttermost part of the earth, I enroll in the Overseas Mission 
Society. 

I PLEDGE that I will support the Church’s mission 
by regular and repeated witness, ; an 
by dedicating the first fruits of my labours to that universal mission, and 
by praying God's grace upor the work of the Church’s overseas missionaries. 


OUT OF MY DESIRE to share my concern with others, I shall promote the 
good work of the Society as I am able, and I therefore pledge a member- 
ship fee in the amount of 


p PEAR a es ie ner aE ...(minimum, $5.00 per year). 
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O $._................enclosed. 0 Please bill me. O New membership. O Renewal. 


Membership includes subscription to the Overseas Mission Review, Communi- 
gue, and the C.M.S. News-Letter and Oversea News from England. 


(Contributions ate deductible for Income Tax purposes.) 


